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it their job? 

The Editors of The Reader’s 
Digest—and there are more than 
100 of them—are an accomplished 
team of eavesreaders. Every month 


they get bloodshot eyes readinr 
literally thousands of publicatiom 
from all parts of the world. Thes 
they hold a meeting, and draw ut 
a list of the 30 most interestint 
articles which they have read tha: 
month—and the most outstandint 
book. 

You can enjoy this memorabh 
selection of the best reading in thi 
world, without looking over any 
one’s shoulder, in The Reader® 
Digest each month. Most of 
comes from newspapers and maga 
zines which you don’t usually get : 
chance to see, unless the crowd ot 
the 8.15 are an unusually cosma 
politan lot. It will pay you to take.. 
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F Foreword 


“may be that the true line of development for poets now,’ Mr 

hn Holloway wrote in the last number of this magazine, ‘lies not 
rough learning from past poets at all, but—though severely on a 
et’s terms—from the visual arts, which seem to be so much more 
reast than verse today of modernity in its full sweep.’ 
‘Anyone who saw the American exhibition at the Tate, the 
locks at the Whitechapel, or the Documenta review of abstract 
‘t since 1945, which has just closed at Kassel, must agree at least 
ith Mr Holloway’s basic assumption, if not necessarily with his 
onclusion. If art at its most exciting is always exploration, then, 
uring the post-war period, the painters, of whatever country, in 
empting to push forward the frontiers of painterly knowledge, in 
xtending the areas of self-consciousness by a deliberate exploita- 
en of the unconscious, have had it almost all their own way. And 
ais, too, at a time when English poets have, if anything, been 
10Ving in the other direction, have in fact been devoting them- 
slves to what Roy Fuller has approvingly called ‘sensible content 
nd accomplished technique’. 

No one could call the concern of the painters represented at 
assel ‘sensible content and accomplished technique’. The technique 
[ the best of them is certainly accomplished, and their control— 
rhether throwing, bowling, scraping, palette-knifing or merely 
bowing on, paint—remarkable, but this is accidental almost. 

What they are really after, the Americans like Pollock, Sam 
rancis, Kline and de Kooning, French painters as diverse as 
julages, Fautrier and Bazaine, Italians like Burri and Afro, and a 
ost of German painters, among them Gaul, Greis and Winter, is 
ot only freedom from the perceptual image—what Sir Herbert 
ead calls ‘an irrelevant representational function’ —but also from 
ie bonds of technique as dictated by subject matter. 

Of course, experiment, naturally exciting in itself, cannot neces- 
ily be equated with discovery. The pictures at Kassel were 
srtainly intoxicating in their vitality, in their sheer weight of paint 
ved for its own sake, though the images provided are as dazzling 
the senses as is driving down M.1 at night. But, at the end of it all, 
e find ourselves doubting, not the exuberance and speed of the 
tual journey, but whether we are truly moving out into the open 
yuntry, not merely pursuing a dead end that will return us, pretty 
on at that, to a traffic-congested roundabout. 

Contemporary English poetry may seem, in contrast even to 
mtemporary English painting, curiously unadventurous and 
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FOREWORD 


stricted. Yet this is to suppose that liberation, in the two arts, is 
le same thing at the same time. It is not, they spurt past each other 
1 turn, they overtake and are overtaken. We cannot drip and 
lash our poems on, nor do we want, by use of such methods as 
en-form typography, to start all over again tinkering with 
jurious forms of originality. In any case, Apollinaire in his Alcools 
1913) and Calligrammes (1918), Cummings, Pound, Eliot, and 
révert in their turn, to say nothing of such comma maniacs as José 
arcia Villa, have gone about as far as anyone could ever want to 
0. Compared with their several dismantlings of form, Lawrence 
erlinghetti, the San Francisco beatnik poet and impresario, whose 
oems have just appeared here’, seems merely diffuse. The liberation 
f form, evident in such American poets as Marianne Moore and 
heodore Roethke, is novel only in so far as it is based on personal 
e-discovery. The original experiment is all but half a century old. 

~ Which leads us where? To the conclusion that modernity is a 
sion, not simply a technique; a state of awareness and receptivity, 
n which our eyes and ears are fully open, as much as a sensitivity 
O the potentialities of a given medium. And what constitutes a 
ruly modern work? Can one possibly say that The Good Woman of 
yetzuan or Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance is a more contemporary play 
mn essentials than, for example, Rosmersholm, with its classic 
lelineation of the female oedipus complex, and itself a reiteration 
yf the ‘failure at the moment of success’ theme common to much 
sreek tragedy? 

Probably, we can go no further than admitting that if, in our own 
york, we occasionally find something important to ourselves to 
ay, and a fresh, but also apt, way of saying it, we can count our- 
elves lucky. Art, as well as being luck, fashion and a gamble, is 
so truth and necessity and conscience. It is expiation and recovery 
is well as navigation. What brought so sensitive a painter as John 
Minton to despair and needless self-destruction was the sense that 
here was nothing left to do, that Picasso in painting had done it 
ll. Yet, in a curious way, the reverse has become the case, and 
ven Picasso himself has been temporarily by-passed. The liberation 
hat poetry achieved a quarter of a century ago has enriched, but 
1ot outmoded, and it may well be that what has happened with the 
ractise of writing verse may also happen with the next but one 
eneration of painters. For, in the last resort, action painting or 
bstract expressionism, is technical and materialistic, and if we have 
earned anything as writers it is that an absence of content, or a 
lenial of the obligation to communicate, is suicide. ALAN ROSS 
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Translated from the Greek by Rex Warner 
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fhe plain was wide and level; in the distance you could see 

ands turn in the motion of digging. 

n the sky the clouds were ringlets; here and there 

trumpet of gold and rose: the approaching dusk. 

A the scanty grass and among the thorns there roamed 

hin breaths that follow the rain; it must have been raining 
ver there at the edge of the hills that now took on colour. 


‘nd I went forward to the people who were working, 

yomen and men with picks working in ditches. 

[ was an ancient city; walls, streets and houses there stood out, 
ossilized muscles of Cyclopean giants, 

pent power in its anatomy, under the eye of 

rchaeologist, anaesthetist or surgeon. 

hantoms and fabrics, luxury and lips dissolved, 

nd the curtains of suffering drawn right back 

svealing the naked indifferent tomb. 


nd I looked up towards the people who were working, 
1e straining shoulders, the arms striking down 

heavy beat, a tattoo on this world of the dead, 

s if through the ruins the wheel of fate was rolling. 


uddenly I was walking and not walking. 

looked at the flying birds: they had turned to stone. 
looked at the sky: there was amazement in the air. 
looked at the struggling bodies: they stood still. 

nd in their midst was a face ascending into the light. 
ver the neck the black hair flowed, the eyebrows 
ad the beat of a swallow’s wing, the nostrils 

irved back over the lips, and now the body 
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was rising out of the labour, naked, with breasts of a girl, 
of the Virgin, Guardian of Ways 
a dancing, but no movement. 


And I turned my eyes down to look about me. 


I saw girls kneading bread—and their hands not touching the dou 


women spinning—and the spindles did not turn, 


sheep at the drinking trough—and the sheeps’ tongues stuck 


over the green waters that seemed to be sunk in sleep, 


and the shepherd stayed with his crook uplifted into the air. 


And I looked again at that ascending body; 

multitudes had assembled together, a swarm of ants, 
and were striking her with spears and not hurting her. 
And now as I saw her belly shine out like the moon, 
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this was my belief, that the sky was the womb which bore h 


and which now was taking her back, mother and babe. 
Still her feet remained. The feet were of marble. 
They vanished. An assumption. 

The world 
was becoming again what it was. Our own world, 
the world of time and of earth. 

Perfumes of terebinth 
began to move and stir along the old slopes of memory, 
breasts on a couch of leaves, moistness of lips, 


and everything at once died up in the stretch of the plain, 


in the wilderness of the rock, in the power eaten away, 
in the empty land with its scanty grass and the thorns 
where slithered the body of a snake uncaring, 

where they spend much time in dying. 
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The Good Sailor 


very day, lunchtime and dinner, the cold table was dominated 
by an ice beast or an ice bird. The first night out of Southamp- 
: ton it was a pelican pecking its breast. Then, for lunch on 
Thursday, came an African elephant (it was a good three feet high) 
and tonight the kitchen had sent up a splendid crocodile, jaws agape, 
every triangular tooth sharp. 

__ Arthur Drew took a great deal of pleasure in these ice models 
and liked to stop and talk to the fellow in the tall chef’s cap who 
stood by to carve what you fancied off the ham, the tongue, the 
eeoked salmon, the cold chicken, the turkey, the game pie. 

_ ‘There are some people,’ said Drew, ‘who despise this sort of 
thing but | think it’s clever. They’re turned out of some mould, I 
suppose. There must be a knack. I mean, ice expanding and all that. 
If you filled a cannon ball with water and froze it the iron would 
actually crack.’ 

The chef was carving great slices of bloody beef for a spectral 
lady who was being particular about the thickness. He still had 
time to pretend astonishment about the cannon ball. 

‘Course, it would be puzzle find the cannon ball these days, sir.’ 

‘I admire virtuosity,’ said Drew. ‘I admire craftsmanship.’ 

He took his plate of smoked salmon and made for his table. He 
knew the chef didn’t give a damn for this talk about cannon balls 
and virtuosity. But the fellow would remember him. Down in the 
crew’s quarters he would say, ‘There’s a bloke comes up to me 
every night and talks about art and things.’ 

One of the disadvantages of travelling alone was the loneliness. 

Other disadvantages were sharing a cabin and a table in the 
restaurant. It was scandalous, travelling on a boat this size, you 
couldn’t have a cabin to yourself. This young Foreign Office chap 
was up half the night and when he came to bed he usually had a 
skinful and made the most infernal row. Then the German-American 
couple he shared the table with were simply revolting! They ate 
with their mouths open; and such things. Idaho baked potatoes with 
four ounces of butter on top, baked ham and pineapple, cole slaw! 
It was horrible. Drew would have been happier standing at the 
cold table and talking to the chef. 

Stern began talking in his Germanic American before Drew had 
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settled in his chair. ‘In the States now we will be as bad off as yo 
people in England. There’s a lot of talking about American labou 
the way every man is supposed to be working and earning big pa 
packets. No, first they’re union men. Second, they are worker 
That’s right, isn’t it, Marty?’ ~ 

‘Oh, sure!’ Marty was quite a young woman but her hair we 
dyed a couple of shades lighter than natural. It was as bright < 
metal and the shadows under her eyes were blue in contrast. _ 

‘I would not mind,’ her husband went on, ‘if it didn’t mean th 
commies were creeping up on us. You read what Krushchey saic 
yes? Russian productivity beating American productivity in—hoy 
many years was it, Marty? He is a businessman, now, Krushche 
Where my plant is, it is heartbreaking to see the way the union 
have such a grip. Do they worry about Krushchev? They do no 
Do you know what one of these union boys said to me? “What 3 
the Russkis do make more buttons than we do, so what?”.’ 

‘Is that what you make, buttons?’ said Drew. 

‘Plastic buttons, metal buttons, leather, wood, every substanc 
you can think of. I’ve just been looking round in West Germany 
Thinking of a pilot plant. They do not have the labour trouble: 
What’s your line of commerce, Mr Droo?’ 

‘Publishing.’ 

‘Please?’ 

‘I publish books.’ 

‘Mr Droo, get your books printed in West Germany. Clean wor 
and quick.’ 

Whenever Drew tried to switch the conversation Stern brough 
it back to politics, the rate of industrial growth, the level of taxé 
tion, the death of the old competitive spirit in American industry 

Eventually Drew was reduced to silence. He turned and caugh 
the wine steward’s eye. ‘Bring me a treble Scotch, will you? An 
some soda.’ 

‘You drink whisky with your food? Stern lifted his pale, roun 
face and the shrunken, old-woman’s eyes expanded behind the thic 
rimless lenses. ‘I thought that was just my own dirty habit” H 
laughed from the chest and waved at the steward. ‘I’ll have on 
too. Marty? Yes, my wife will have whisky. That’s three trebl 
whiskies and you can write them all on my check. Orlright.’ 

During one of their earlier sessions Stern had described how h 
had first gone to America in the thirties, right in the middle o 
Roosevelt's New Deal. For no obvious reason he began talking abou 
Roosevelt again. The steward had just put the whiskies on the tabl 
and Drew was reaching for the soda syphon when Stern said, ‘O 
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ourse, Mr Droo, if ever there was a fascist in American public 
fe that man was Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ 

' ‘Roosevelt a fascist?’ 

| ‘Did he not have labour schemes and government interference 
1 industry? You want to read some American history, Mr Droo.’ 
‘Coming from Germany I should have thought you knew the 
ifference between fascism and Roosevelt’s New Deal.’ 

‘Look, Mr Droo.’ Stern was growing unexpectedly heated. There 
as real colour in his cheeks. He tapped with a knuckle on the 
ble. ‘Against government interference I am at all times. My 
olitics is freedom. I’m an American citizen. But I’m a German 
o and I’m proud of being German.’ 

_ Drew pushed his chair back and would have stood up. ‘I think 
*d better go.’ 

- ‘Go? What are you talking about? You have not eaten.’ 

~ Unexpectedly, Drew found that Mrs Stern had caught his wrist 
nd was trying to prevent him from rising. 

_ ‘Please, please, Mr Drew, don’t please go.’ 

“Thank you, but I—’ 

She had such a grip on his wrist that he had to use real force 
0 prise her fingers away, and it was only to find that she had slipped 
ier left hand into his right, like a child, so that they sat there for 
1 moment with fingers interlaced. 

- ‘Please sit here and finish your dinner, Mr Drew.’ 

- ‘Does he feel ill, Marty?’ Stern himself seemed quite incapable of 
inderstanding what was happening. Guests at other tables were 
urning to look. 

_ By this time Drew had disengaged his hand. He stood up and 
nade his way quickly to the door. At the other end of the 
estaurant the orchestra was playing a Strauss waltz and Drew found 
he accumulation of the sound, the buzz of conversation, the rattle 
yf cutlery on five or six hundred plates, the popping of corks, quite 
tupefying. Perhaps he was suffering not so much from the noise and 
he glitter as from some delayed reaction to Stern’s remarks. What a 
wine the fellow was! At the same time, wasn’t he himself behaving 
ike a fool? He wasn’t a child. He ought to have stayed and argued it 
yut, this rubbish about Roosevelt. 

The first rush over, the chef at the cold table was standing against 
1 pillar. He caught Drew’s eye. 

‘Tomorrow’s a gala night,’ he said. ‘The kitchen’s going to dish up 
| special: Windsor Castle in ice-cream.’ 

Drew nodded. He hurried through the door and into the waiting 
ift. People might think he was suffering from sea-sickness. If the 
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lift attendant thought it queer that a guest should be leaving 
restaurant when the waiters were still putting the first course 
the tables he said nothing and Drew tipped him half a crown 

The promenade deck was deserted. The sea was running a bite 
a swell and when he leaned on the rail to look down into th 
water he could feel the rail alternately pressing against his b 
and falling away. Broken cloud lay across the moon but eno 
light penetrated to show, two or three miles to the south and eas 
where the surface of the ocean lay. At the ship’s side was spinnin 
foam, dappled with lights from the ports; and then, farther out 
between the ship and the moon glow, was a gulf of blackness. TH 
wind blew out of the south-west, warm for October. : 

He could speak to the Chief Steward, or the Purser, or whoeve 
the right man was, and have his table changed. Impossible to e2 
with that pair again. Americans? He wasn’t American. He wa 
German. It was a bit thick when a British subject had to put wi 
with behaviour like that from a couple of Germans on a Britis 
ship. To be fair, Mrs Stern had played no part in the conversatio 
and Drew found he was even taking some pleasure in the recolles 
tion of the way she had taken his hand and pressed it. Had he 
husband seen? She hadn’t a thick accent, as he had, so maybe sh 
had lived in the States longer. Maybe she was even American born 

Drew went up to the sun deck and lit a cheroot in the shelte 
of a lifeboat. It was unlike him to run away from an argumen 
and he wondered whether the fellow’s being a German had anythin 
to do with it. The truth was he would never feel easy in the presenc 
of a German. As for actually visiting Germany! Call him unfo. 
giving, resentful, obsessed— there were any number of hard word 
—but dammit the Germans had hurt us. Drew stood with his bac 
against the rail, watching the masts rocking against a clear blac 
sky to the north, the pointers of the Bear and the Pole Star. 

The ship dropped three inches. Drew floated. Then the deck cam 
up slowly and his legs ached under the weight of his body. This wa 
the first sign the ship was running into foul weather. When h 
went below the deck stewards were already rigging ropes passengel 
were intended to cling to as they made their way about and fe 
the first time Drew began to feel he was really at sea. He wasn 
a bad sailor, thank God. The ship faltered, shuddered delicately an 
plunged forward. 

“You can send in my breakfast on a tray,’ he said to the cabi 
steward. ‘Just toast and coffee.’ 

But when he awoke the following morning to hear the snores < 
his cabin companion and saw the fellow lying naked on his be 
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us clothes scattered on the floor, Drew decided the cabin was no 
lace for eating. Odd he had not heard him come in. If his behaviour 
on previous nights was anything to go by he’d have come blundering 
mto the cabin, apologizing to himself as though he were two people. 
ey SO sorry, old man. I misinformed you. The bed is not here. It’s 
there. This is just a rack for the luggage. Sh! There’s another bloke 
in here and we mustn’t wake him.’ And so on. Either he’d not hit 
ae bottle so hard or the sounds of the storm had masked his entry. 
~ Looking at the way the body was flung, buttocks up, across the 
bed and listening to the snores, Drew decided it must have been 
the storm. He shaved, dressed, threw a sheet across the naked 
diplomat for aesthetic reasons and went down to the restaurant. The 
Sterns never came down to breakfast so there was no need to worry 
about changing his table until after he had eaten. 
_ The sight of the well-nigh deserted restaurant finally persuaded 
Drew they'd really had a rough night — it was still rough, the crash of 
crockery from the other end of the restaurant proved it—and when 
the hot coffee had taken its effect it struck him he must have been 
in an unusually profound slumber not to have been more aware 
of the storm. He remembered waking two or three times and he 
remembered creaks, footsteps, whispers. But he could remember 
nothing of the clamour that must have been going on during a storm 
that put a couple of hundred people off their breakfast. He had not 
heard the diplomat either. As he sat drinking his coffee Drew realized 
he was still a bit numb from the oblivion in which he had been 
lying. Why? He had not been unduly tired the night before. 

‘Pretty rough,’ he said to the waiter. 

The waiter turned out his bottom lip. ‘It was coming on so sudden 
that made it seem worse. Back where we are you can feel the ole 
screw come out of the water.’ He raised his thick eyebrows. ‘It does, 
you know, sir.’ he said in his Liverpudlian accent. 

The motion of the ship must have dulled Drew’s wits because 
he was only now remembering why he wanted to change his table. 
Roosevelt! He paused with the cup at his lips, angry all over again. 
Missing his dinner might, of course, be one explanation of a good 
night’s sleep. More probably he had slept well out of a blank and 
enervating hopelessness. Sleep usually came easily to him. He could 
nod off whenever he wanted—a couple of minutes at his desk in the 
middle of a busy morning, in a cab on the way to a theatre. He 
had once slept standing in a crowded Tube. The anxieties that 
brought most men insomnia only made Drew sleep the more 
soundly. He wanted to forget so he did forget. Probably he had 
wanted to forget Stern. It was cowardice, if you like. 
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Best part of an hour was taken up by his morning walk, three 
times round the prorhénade deck, clinging to the storm ropes, waiting 
for the ship to find a point of rest before he dashed from one hanc 
hold to the next. On the port side spray broke against the windowss 
Drew stood there, gripping the handrail, looking at the water. Wher 
the spray burst he, protected by the window, might have been 
standing inside a waterfall. The ocean dropped away. Its grey skin 
shivered and erupted into immense white cicatrices. | 

‘Hallo there!’ The woman spoke to him when he had scarcely 
settled into his deck chair with the proof of the novel he was to try; 
and place for the firm in New York. He didn’t recognize her 
immediately. She was wearing a white raincoat and a yellow 
headscarf. 

‘Hallo, Mrs Stern. You look as though you’ve been in the sea.’ 

She had been somewhere the spray had caught her. The head-~ 
scarf was wet, the raincoat glistened, and her cheeks shone as it 
might be with tears. But she was not interested in her appearance.; 
She was looking down on Drew, smiling in a sad sort of way. 

‘I don’t know why you men go on so much about ideas. Whati 
does it all matter? It doesn’t seem natural to me, talking abouti 
history with all that earnestness.’ 

‘History?’ 

Drew thought of the way she had seized his hand, lacing her 
fingers in his. He looked round, wondering where her husband was,, 
and laid the proof, unopened, on his extended blanketed legs. 

‘Why don’t you sit down?’ 

She settled, quick as a bird, on the folded blanket in the next 
chair. ‘I thought you were crackers to go off like that, without 
eating anything. Al even had to drink your whisky for you. Beats 
me why anyone should take Al so seriously. Half the time he doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about. Just words, all words. Well, words 
don’t hurt anybody, I reckon.’ 

‘I must have been tired. I went off and just slept.’ 

‘You slept? In this?” She was taking in all the details of his face. 
‘Are you married, Mr Drew? Then why don’t you bring Mrs Drew 
on your trip? I wouldn’t let Al go to Europe without me. What’s 
being in business for? Well, you could get somebody to look after 
the kids, couldn't you? I reckon it’s mean, going on a trip by your- 
self. If you travel as far as Illinois Al and I would love to see you. 
No, straight. We'd be so happy to have you with us.’ 

‘As a matter of fact I shan’t be leaving New York.’ 

It was eleven o’clock and the stewards were bringing round bowls 
of hot consommé. Drew invited Mrs Stern to share a packet of 
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scuits but she said Al would be wondering where she was and 
ent, saying, ‘See you at lunch,’ before Drew had gathered strength 
tell her he was no longer going to sit at their table. He thought 
the expression on her face when she spotted him eating at some 
her table, way down the restaurant. Hell! Why did she have to 
ut him so much in the wrong? 

_ As the morning passed the wind rose and the ship began a curious 
ytion, pitching forward and rolling, that sent the deck chairs 
iding. Drew fetched his coat and clambered up to the sun deck 
nd clung to the forward rail. Every thirty seconds a dirty grey 
a came over the bows. The horizon was down to half a mile. 
eyond that was a sullen murk. Rollers seemed to be plunging in 
ll directions. They crashed into one another, biting the dark air 
ith cold, up-bubbling fire, very white, very fierce. This foam could 
e seen lighting up even beyond the curtain of murk, sudden flares 
md then blackness. 

He had just reached the foot of the stairs on the promenade 
leck (meaning to go straight to the bar for his morning gin) when 
ie saw Mrs Stern rushing towards him, wide-eyed, her hair standing 
ut and looking as artificial as a wig. 

‘I can’t find Al,’ she said. ‘I’ve looked all over for him. Oh God!’ 

The deck lurched and if Drew had not caught her she would have 
een thrown across one of the blanketed figures in a deck chair. 


‘Come in here.’ He helped her through a doorway and they stood 
acing each other, each gripping a handrail, at the top of a flight 
f stairs. Her face was so close to his that he could smell her breath; 
ery clean, even lightly scented as though she had been eating 
achous. 

‘Oh God!’ she said. ‘He’s overboard! I know it! I know it!’ 

Drew looked at her in amazement. ‘Why should you imagine 
hat?’ 

‘I can’t find him.’ 

‘Isn’t he in the cabin?’ 

‘’ve been looking for him ever since I left you. He’s always 
alking of doing it.’ 

‘Doing what?’ 

‘Killing himself.’ 

The yellow headchief was crumpled in her hand. She used it 
o push the hair back from her eyes. Her face had assumed a kind 
f deep-seated greyness that showed through her make-up. 

‘He said he was going to the back of the ship. He shouldn’t have 
one it. First Class passengers are not allowed to go to that part of 
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the ship and I told him so but you know Al, he said the hell 
wanted to see the back of the ship.’ 

‘Have you been out there looking for him?’ 

‘He’s not there.’ ; 

‘Anybody falling overboard would certainly be noticed. It isi 
as though it was dark. He’d have been seen at once. The alarm woul! 
have been given. They’d have stopped the ship.’ 

‘They’d never pick him up in a storm like this.’ 

He was beginnig to get angry with her. ‘That’s not the poin 
He’d have been seen.’ : 

Her mouth trembled. | 

‘There’s no need to cry. He’s probably having a drink in the be 
Have you looked in the bar?’ | 

They went to the main bar on the promenade deck but Stern 
not there. Drew bought a couple of gins and insisted on Mrs Stel 
drinking one of them. The floor was rising and falling like a 
eccentric lift and a group of men round one of the tables were giving 
cheers on the rise and groans on the fall. Drew asked the barmen i 
they had seen Stern but they did not even know him. : 

‘You're quite sure he wasn’t in the cabin? He might have beer 
in the bathroom. We'd better go down and have another look.’ 

Mrs Stern nodded. Although the temperature in the bar was well 
into the seventies she looked pinched with cold. She swallowee 
the last of her gin and turned to lead the way. 

The Stern cabin was on A Deck, well for’ard, so close that 4 
couple of minutes later she was opening the door and stepping 
inside. A steward was running a Hoover along the carpet in the 
passage and while Mrs Stern was checking on the bathroom Drew 
asked him whether he had seen Mr Stern. No, he had not seen the 
gentleman. He didn’t know the gentleman. This was the first time 
he had worked on this deck, the regular steward being ill. 

Mrs Stern looked out. ‘He’s not here.’ 

She went back into the cabin to cry and as the steward stoppec 
his Hoover and came up to see if he could be of any use Drey 
followed her. The steward remained at the doorway. Drew stooc 
in the middle of the cabin, supporting Mrs Stern while she wailed 

‘lll nip up to the Purser’s Office if you like, sir,’ said the steward 
‘and get him to ask for the gentleman on the Tannoy.’ 

‘Do that, will you, there’s a good chap. Wish I’d thought of i 
before.’ 

As soon as the steward had gone Mrs Stern sat in a chair. ‘It’s the 
fits of depression. He’s had treatment but he gets all this black 
depression and just wants to kill himself. Why? He makes money 
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‘try to look after him. When he’s real bad he goes on about life 
Ot meaning anything. He once tore up a thousand dollar bill. 
le’s quite mad at times. If he doesn’t want the money why does 
e work so hard making it? It isn’t as though we had any family 
0 leave it to.’ 

_Distantly, and above the pounding of the seas, they could hear 
metallic voice saying, ‘Will Mr Stern please come to the Purser’s 
)ffice. Mr Stern, please. Mr Stern wanted at the Purser’s Office.’ 
“Would you like to come up to the Purser’s Office and wait there?’ 
‘He won’t come. I know he won’t come.’ 

_ Drew went to the doorway and stood with one leg in the passage. 
de didn’t like being alone with this woman. She was a hysterical 
ype and he would have liked another woman present. Dammit, 
hy hadn’t it struck him before? He walked across the cabin and 
pressed the button for the stewardess. 

~ ‘He feels better when he plays music,’ said Mrs Stern. ‘That’s the 
only thing to soothe him down. He’s got one of those new stereo- 
phonograms. He just loves to sit there between the speakers. Organ 
music, symphonies, the lot. Grand opera. Terribly loud. The neigh- 
bours telephoned the police and complained once. Well, there’s 
nothing like that on board ship.’ 

‘What sort of music does he like?’ She seemed calmer and Drew 
wanted to keep her calm. 

‘| don’t know anything about music,’ she said. 

The stewardess in her white overalls appeared and Drew 
sxplained they’d been unable to find Mr Stern and his wife was a 
little upset. 

‘Oh, I’m a lot better now,’ said Mrs Stern. And it was true. She was 
sitting up straight in her chair and looking at Drew with interest. 

‘Shall I get you a cup of tea, dear?’ said the stewardess. 

‘That would be very nice.’ The stewardess went off and Mrs Stern 
returned to the conversation she had interrupted. ‘I expect you 
<now all about music, Mr Drew.’ 

‘Not really. To tell you the truth it bores me. I suppose I’m tone 
leaf.’ 

‘Bores you?’ The beginnings of a smile appeared on her face. ‘Oh, 
| didn’t know you could say that about music.’ 

‘Well, if it bores you it bores you. It’s honest to say so.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I suppose so.’ 

The stewardess brought two cups of tea and they sat drinking 
hem, listening to the speaker at the end of the passage crackling 
yut, ‘Will Mr Stern please come to the Purser’s Office?’ For the first 
ime Drew wondered whether the woman was right after all and 
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that her husband really had gone overboard. It was certainly oda 
that he had not putin an appearance by now. Wherever you we | 
on the ship it was impossible to be out of range of these speakers: 

‘They’re playing horse-racing in the cinema,’ said the stewardess: 
‘He might be in there. The folk make so much noise they wouldn’ 
hear the loudspeaker.’ | 

Drew offered to go and look but Mrs Stern said she would come 
as well. 

‘My name’s Marguerite,’ she said. 

It embarrassed him to say, ‘Mine’s Arthur,’ but he had no 
alternative. 

The cinema was on the same deck but aft of the main staircase 
Here, too, was the Purser’s Office and as Drew was shepherding Mrs 
Stern past the crowd of people who, in the usual way, had gathered 
there to argue about exchange rates and visas, he saw a man in a 
loose-fitting grey suit and a panama with a thin red and yellow band! 
He was just turning away from the counter. 

‘Hi! There’s your husband,’ said Drew in Mrs Stern’s ear. 

“What? Where?’ 

Stern was lifting his big chin and rubbing it. The moment he 
spotted his wife his glasses caught the light from an overhead bulb 
and flashed like a semaphore. 

‘Hey, Marty,’ He came over and looked down at her. ‘This pursen 
says you want me down in the cabin. What goes on? I’m hungry.. 
Say, what about going down for lunch? It must be due.’ He saw 
Drew for the first time. ‘Hallo there, Mr Droo. Nice to see you 
up and about again. Too bad to be taken sick just the moment 
you're starting on a good meal.’ He patted Drew on the shoulder. 
‘I’m lucky. I’m a good sailor.’ 

Drew expected Mrs Stern to be so relieved she would have flung 
herself into her husband’s arms. Nothing of the sort. She clenched 
her fists, held her arms rigidly to her side and bunched up her lips 
almost as though she was going to spit. Her eyes widened. Other 
feelings than relief would have certainly been proper; she might 
think she had made a fool of herself, talking about her husband with 
such frankness to a near-stranger like Drew, and this might cause 
her to be really damned annoyed with her husband. She had a right 
to be annoyed. The expression on her face, though, was very like 
hatred. Had Stern been at that moment standing where he could be 
pushed overboard Drew felt she would not have hesitated. 

‘I suppose it doesn’t matter to you that the whole ship’s been 
turned upside down to look for you?’ 

‘Well, I'm sorry, Marty, really, I’m sorry. I wouldn’t have had 
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1is happen for worlds. No, don’t go away, Mr Droo. We will go 
»wn to lunch together.’ He caught Drew’s arm and held on so 
ightly Drew formed the impression he didn’t want to be alone 
yith his wife. ‘I’ve been in the chart room. Is that wrong? In the 
ar there was this officer and I got talking to him, so he said he 
Ould show me the chart room if I wanted. I have not been in the 
hart room of a ship before, Marty. Don’t you understand?’ 

‘I looked everywhere. I even looked in the bathroom. We went 
to the bar. We were just going along to the cinema.’ 

' ‘Tt’s all right, Marty.’ He slipped his right hand round her 
houlders, drew her—still stiff and protesting—to his chest and 
sissed her on the crown of the head. At that moment the ship ran 
nto a particularly rough patch of water and they had to cling to 
o each other, all three, to remain standing. 

_ Mrs Stern softened. ‘I thought the most awful things.’ She wound 
jer arms round her husband’s neck and allowed herself to be kissed 
1eavily on her closed eyes, her nose, her cheeks. Because of the 
sroximity Drew felt that he too, in some horrid way, was being 
<issed. 

‘If it hadn’t been for Mr Drew—’ 

‘It was the steward, actually, thinking of the loudspeaker system.’ 

‘I'm most deeply grateful to you, Mr Droo. What say we crack 
1 bottle of champagne? It’l] buck us all up.’ 

They walked towards the main staircase, three abreast, Stern 
n the middle, supporting the other two by the grip he had taken 
yn their arms. He braced and flexed his legs expertly to counter 
he roll of the deck, laughing to see the way everybody else was 
alling about or clinging to the ropes. 

‘I’ve been a sailor from boyhood. As sport it is incomparable.’ 

The luncheon gong throbbed, first of all remotely, drifting up the 
taircase well, and then ubiquitously and tinnily as the sound was 
‘ed into the loudspeakers. Queues formed at the lifts and Stern, 
who was now enfolding Drew and his wife in either arm, said it 
would be quicker to walk down. He reeked of beer and stale cigar 
smoke. 

‘We sailed in Liibeck Bay. Imagine a boy of fourteen, sailing by 
1imself from Neustadt to Wismar. | did it and back again, in two 
lays.’ 

Tew was trapped, not so much because Stern was hanging on 
o him so firmly but because, unexpectedly, he now felt sorry for 
he chap. His wife was impossible. She would have worried Drew 
. great deal if he had been in Stern’s shoes. Impossible to know how 
nuch of her talk about Stern’s suicidal tendencies had been true. 
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She was too hysterical a woman to be able to speak the truth in 
crisis. And Stern did not at all look the suicidal type anyway. Hi 
was too unimaginative. It was a peculiarly telling combination \ 
stupidity and self-satisfaction that persuaded him the night befor 
that Drew abandoned his dinner because of sea-sickness. 

Drew was inclined to give them another chance. Stern’s mista 
made it possible for him to return to the table with no loss of faces 
Mrs Stern, who knew perfectly well why he had cleared off wo 
on his return, plume herself on her diplomacy. And—mo 
important of all—Drew would be giving himself another chan 
He never liked to run away from an argument and for years t 
come he would have despised himself for not tackling Ste n 
wrong-headedness in a way the fellow would never forget. | 

But he groaned at the thought of the kind of conversation he 
was letting himself in for. Why not forget it? Why not talk abou 
sailing in Liibeck Bay. No, his pride would not allow him. It wa: 
the peculiar cross of the old-fashioned liberal that he spent so muck 
time arguing about subjects he would be much happier avoiding. _ 

Stern did not remove his hat until he had actually entered the 
restaurant. Casually he handed it to the boy who had held the doos 
open and strolled towards the cold table, talking to Drew as he 
went. ‘The reason we travel so much by boat is because of the 
friendships we make. Oh, I know that air travel saves time. But 
you never get to know people. Never should we have got to know 
you, Mr Droo, if we'd sat side by side in one of those stratocruisers. 
What’s life for? A man can’t have too many friends.’ 

Drew’s eye had been taken by the ice model of the day. It was 
a magnificent cockerel, a yard high, standing with its serpent head 
thrown back, its broad, almost parrot-like beak parted, and the 
tiny tongue just visible, caught in the act of crowing. The body 
of the cock was of clear ice, delicately pink in the light reflected 
from the tomatoes and smoked salmon. The neck plumage was 
frosted and opaque. The creature wore the cape of feathers with 
a high arrogance in its cold eye. The tail feathers were extravagant, 
streaming and surely separately quivering. The legs were thick and 
scored like malacca canes. It was the finest of all the ice models 
so far put on show and Drew felt an absurd rise of emotion at 
the sight of it. How was such work possible? One of the streaming 
tail feathers stood out separately from the others and fell through 
the fan of tail plumage to trail with infinite delicacy over z 
mayonnaise-embalmed and embellished fish. 

Drew was so absorbed that he did not immediately realize Sterr 
was talking about the ice cockerel to the chef. 
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‘I should like to congratulate you on your ice craft. I have seen 
pthing like it. You know, I admire this sort of thing.’ He turned 
) Drew. ‘I like this sort of thing because I am a craftsman and | 
dmire craftsmanship in others. Cellini, for example. Fabergé 
pwellery. Everything like that. I realize it’s not to everybody’s 
aste. They think it’s silly.’ 

We're going to have Windsor Castle in ice-cream tonight,’ said 
ne chef. 

Stern was delighted. ‘Goot. Marty, have some of those olives.’ 
If Stern had turned and struck him contemptuously across the 
ace Drew -could scarcely have felt more distress. The attack was 
btler. The German did not, of course, know that it was an attack; 
1é was merely stretching out a hand and running his forefinger 
pver the tail plumage. The ship was still rolling and Drew had to 
yrace his legs and even support himself with one hand against a 
lumn while he watched the white finger. 

‘Ah, ah, ah,’ said Stern. ‘Look! Oh, what a naughty boy—’ 

The straggling tail feather had fallen off with a tinkle. 

‘T’m so sorry.’ Stern was laughing to himself “That was terribly 
lumsy of me.’ He tried to pick up the feather but it was in too 
nany fragments. 

‘Look out,’ said Drew, ‘you’ll have the whole bloody bird over.’ 
fe could scarcely credit the desecration that had taken place. The 
reaking ice still tinkled in his ears. 

‘Quite all right, sir,’ said the chef and waved a waiter forward 
o carry the Sterns’s plates. Al and Mart Stern followed him, 
lropping smiles and words among the dozen or so acquaintances 
hey encountered on the way. 

Drew looked after them. Mrs Stern had recovered from her upset 
yf the morning. She was talking to a couple at one of the tables and 
Yrew could make out enough of her face to see that she was 
aughing. Her husband slipped an arm around her shoulder and 
coaxed her on towards their own table. And to Drew’s table too. 
\ny moment now Stern would be looking round to see where he 
ad got to. 

‘I hope there’s nothing the matter, sir,’ said the chief steward 
vhen Drew told him he wished to change his table. 

‘’d like to sit by myself. I dislike conversation at meals. I like 
o eat alone,’ said Drew. 

Lies, of course, and he knew that for the rest of the voyage he 
vould have to spend his time avoiding the Sterns. It wasn’t a 
uestion of politics at all. It was a question of taste. 

The ship laboured at the centre of the storm. 
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BALLADE OF NEW PROVERBS 


For these the orange, and for those the rind; 
starve on the stalk, or grow upon the grain; 
the ripest walnut leaves a shell behind; 

the crust of sweetness is the mourner’s bane; 
none eats the leaf on which the stone has lain; 
we die by poisons of our own invention, 
no idler to repent than to refrain; 

there is no healing love by first intention. 


War and the wilderness are strong to bind; 
the softer flesh must learn the sharper chain; 
the face of evil does not hurt the blind; 

the naked man is not afraid of rain; 

pity is water to remembered pain; 

the power of evil rests in apprehension; 

the wound of pleasure leaves the deepest stain; 
there is no healing love by first intention. 


The spying lover knows what he will find; 
the trodden wheat goes last into the wain; 
the careless torture is the most unkind; 
only the fool has never need to feign; 

the fisher in the dew baits hooks in vain; 
we learn the pitfall by the circumvention; 
the tree is timber, but the roots remain; 
there is no healing love by first intention. 


The mountain shadow makes a sorry plain; 
grief is a text that suffers no recension; 

the virgin milk is never drunk again; 

there is no healing love by first intention. 
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RETURNS JOURNEY 


Every greeting says goodbye already; 
every meeting is the last and only; 
the sliding Present gives the Past new faces. 


Remembered rivers hide in waterdrops; 
the blown dust shivers all an imaged hill; 
the known field yearly is destroyed by flowers. 


Time cannot hide in hastening calendars, 
nor place abide on the dissolving map; 
the face of Being is itself a season. 


How shall we speak, when words undo each other? 

Land that you seek is never there again; 

and he who would return, dies by returning. 
(Cornwall, 1938-59) 
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The Way Back 


Translated from the French by Bruce Morrissette 


" 


© nce beyond the line of rocks that had, until then, blockes 


Ne in ie scaly ca Feel BA 


our view, we saw the mainland again: the hill with the 
pine woods, the two small white houses and the gradue 
slope down which we had walked. We had completed the cirell 
of the island. 

And yet, if we could easily recognize the landscape on the main 
land, such was not the case for the narrow stretch of water that 
separated us from it or, even worse, for the shore where we noy 
were. It took us several minutes, then, to realize fully that our wax 
was cut off. 

We should have known it at the first glance. The roadway, cut 
out of the hillside, went down parallel to the shoreline and, at the 
level of the rock sand beach, made a sudden bend to the right, te 
join a sort of stone jetty, wide enough to allow a car to pass, and 
that permitted one to cross the strait on foot at low tide. At the 
bend was a high embankment supported by a retaining wall, straigh 
toward which the road ran; seen from the spot where we were 
this embankment hid from view the beginning of the jetty. A 
present, the rest of it was covered with water. It was the change 
of viewpoint that had puzzled us momentarily: now we were or 
the island, and then too, we had approached from the opposit 
direction, walking toward the north, while the end of the roa 
lies toward the south. 

From the top of the hill, just after rounding the turn marked by 
three or four pine trees standing apart from the little woods, on 
can see straight ahead down the road as far as the jetty, with th 
arm of the sea to the right, and the island, which is not yet entireh 
an island. The water, calm as the water in a pond, almost come 
over the stone roadway, whose smooth brown surface has th 
same worn look as that of the nearby rocks. Delicate mossy algae 
half bleached by the sun, stain the roadway with greenish spots- 
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1€ proof that it is subjected to frequent, prolonged immersions. 
t the other end of the jetty, as on this side, the paved surface rises 
iperceptibly to meet the dirt road that cuts across the little island; 
it, on that shore, the road stays quite flat afterwards, and meets 
ie jetty at an almost insignificant angle. Although there is no 
bankment to justify its presence, a retaining wall—symmetrical 
the one on this shore—nevertheless protects the left side of the 
ad, from the beginning of the slope to the upper limit of the 
nd beach— where beach stones of various sizes give way to brush 
nderwood. On the island the vegetation seems even more 
esiccated than the dusty, yellowed plants that lie about us here. 

We go down the road cut out of the hillside, toward the jetty. 
wo fishermen’s houses face the road on the left; the front of each 
newly covered with rough plaster and freshly whitewashed; the 
mily building stones still visible are those round the openings—a 
Sw doorway and one small square window. Windows and doors 
re closed, and the glass panes masked by wooden shutters without 
lats, painted a dazzling blue. 

Lower down, the edge of the road, cut out of the soil of the 
lillside, reveals a vertical wall of yellow clay, as high as a man, 
nterrupted here and there by bands of shale rock bristling with 
harp-edged broken protrusions; an irregular hedge of thorny 
rambles and whitethorn runs along the top, cutting off one’s view 
n the direction of the moor and the pine woods. On our right, 
lowever, the roadway is bordered only by a narrow embankment, 
10 higher than one or two steps of a stairway, so that one’s glance 
lears it directly, falling upon the rocks of the beach, the motionless 
vater of the strait, the stone jetty and the little island. 

The water almost reaches the level of the stone roadway. We 
hall have to act quickly. A few more strides and we have completed 
yur descent. 

The jetty makes a right angle with the road, which runs abruptly 
nto a wall of yellow earth, triangular in shape, marking the end of 
he cut made into the side of the hill; its base is protected by a 
etaining wall that stretches to the right considerably beyond the 
oint of the triangle, alongside the stone pavement, forming a kind 
f incipient parapet. But it comes to an end after several yards, just 
s the slope diminishes at the junction with the middle section of 
he jetty— horizontal and polished smooth by the sea. 

Having reached this point, we hesitate to go further. We look 
t the island, in front of us, trying to estimate how long it will take 
o circle it. Of course there is the dirt road that cuts across it, but 
o take that would scarcely be worth the trouble. We look at the 
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island in front of us and, down by our feet, the stones of the roz 
way over the jetty, covered here and there by half-dried-up greenis 
algae. The water almost reaches the level of the algae spots. It * 
as calm as that of a pond. One cannot see it rising: but one fee: 
that it is, because of the lines of dust that move slowly on i 
surface between the tufts of seawrack. 

‘We won't be able to get back,’ says Franz. 

The island, seen at close range and from the water’s level, seer 
much higher than before—much larger, too. Again we look at th 
little grey lines that move forward with slow regularity, twistin 
into spirals among the clumps of seaweed. Legrand says: 

‘It’s not rising so fast.’ 

‘All right then, let’s hurry.’ 

We set out walking rapidly. But as soon as we have crossed thi 
strait, we leave the roadbed and climb down toward the right ti 
the beach that forms the shore of the island, continuing along 
seashore; there the uneven footing, strewn with rocks and holes 
makes walking more difficult—and much slower than we ha 
counted on. | 

Once having set out on this shoreline path, we are unwilling t 
go back. As we progress, however, the rocks become larger an 
more numerous. Several times we are obliged to climb over rea 
barriers, stretching so far out into the sea that we cannot go aroun 
them. Elsewhere we-have to cross relatively flat places that caus 
us to lose even more time, since the flat stones are covere 
with slippery algae. Franz repeats that we shall not be abl 
to get back across the water. Actually it is impossible to knoy 
with certainty how fast the water is rising, because we haven’ 
time to stop to observe any change in level. It may even be slac 
tide. 

It is equally difficult to determine what fraction of the whol 
circuit of the island we have already covered, for outcroppings ¢ 
land constantly block our view, and one indentation of the coa: 
follows another without constituting the least landmark. Beside 
our concern over not losing a single minute over this difficu 
terrain occupies our entire attention—and the wider landscape di 
appears, leaving us aware instead of intruding fragments: a wate 
hole to be avoided, a series of loose rocks, a pile of kelp concealir 
almost any danger, a large rock that must be scaled, another ho 
surrounded by viscous algae, mud-coloured sand which sinks dee 
beneath our feet—as if to hold them fast. 

Finally, after a last line of rocks, which for some time had blocke 
our view, we saw the mainland again, the hill with the pine wood 
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€ two small white houses and the gradual slope down which we 
d walked. 

At first we did not realize where the jetty was. Between us and 
€ mainland coastline stretched only an arm of the sea whose 
aters gushed wildly by, toward our right, swirling at various points 
‘rapids and eddies. The shoreline of the island itself seemed 
anged: now it was a blackish strand, whose visibly horizontal 
rface shone with innumerable shallow pools of water, at most an 
ich or two in depth. Beside a short wooden wharf a rowboat was 
oored. 

The path that led down to the beach at this point did not resemble 
e dirt road that we remembered. We had not noticed, earlier, 
presence of a rowboat. As for the wharf that served for boarding 
e boat, it had nothing in common with the stone jetty that we 
ad taken on the way over. 

“It took us several minutes to discover, thirty yards farther on, 
he two retaining walls that formed at each end of the passage 
ver the jetty, an incipient parapet. The stone pavement in between 
ad disappeared. The water rushed over it in a milky torrent. The 
ilted ramps at each end of the jetty no doubt still emerged from 
he water, but the two low walls were enough to hide these from 
iew. Nor could we see the low point where the road made a right 
ngle, behind the embankment, as it joined the stones of the road- 
ed over the jetty. Once again we look down at our feet and see 
1e lines of dust rising with slow regularity and twisting into spirals 
mong the clumps of seaweed. 

But apart from this almost imperceptible movement on the 
irface, the water is as calm as that of a pond. Yet it has already 
ome close to the level of the jetty, while on the other side it is 
ill a foot below. It is true that the sea rises much faster in the 
1dentation nearest the entrance of the gulf. When the obstacle 
1terposed by the jetty is overcome, the sudden drop in the water 
vel must produce a current strong enough to make any crossing 
nmediately impossible. 

‘We won't be able to get back,’ says Franz. 

It was Franz who spoke first. 

‘I told you we wouldn't be able to get back.’ 

No one answered him. We had reached a point beyond the little 
tty; it was obviously useless to jump over the low retaining wall 
) try to cross on the stone roadway—not because the water was 
ready too deep there, but because of the strength of the current 
‘ould have knocked us over at once and washed us away. Up 
ose, one could clearly see the drop in water level from one side 
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of the jetty to the other: towards the sea, the water was smooth 
and looked quite motionless; then, at the jetty, it suddenly curvee 
downward, between the two shores, in the form of a cylindei 
with no more than an occasional ripple, in such a regular flow thas 
in spite of its velocity it seemed to be without motion—as if caugh 
in a fragile pause in its movement, at some instantaneous moment 
captured by a photograph, such as that showing a pebble about 
to break the quiet surface of a pool, frozen in its fall at a poin} 
an inch or two above the surface. 

Only beyond the smooth cylinder appeared the beginning of 
series of turbulent swells and whirlpools whose force was pla 
revealed by the whitish colour of the water. Yet even there tl 
disturbance had a kind of fixed disorder, in which crests and loy 
swirls remained constantly at the same places, retaining the same 
form, so that they seemed frozen solid. All this violence of water 
in fact, was not so very different from the pattern—scarcely mo} 
deceitful — of the little grey lines among the tufts of seaweed, whicl 
our conversation, interrupted by pause, attempts to drive away: | 

‘We won't be able to get back.’ 

‘It’s not rising so fast.’ 

‘All right then, let’s hurry.’ 

‘What do you expect to find on the other side of the island?’ 

‘Let’s walk around it without stopping, it won’t take long.’ 

‘We won't be able-to get back to land.’ 

‘It’s not rising so fast, we have time enough to walk around it.| 

As we turned around we saw the man, standing near the boatt 
on the little wharf. He was looking in our direction—almost, a1 
any rate, since he seemed rather intent on something located a bit 
to our left, in the midst of the swirling foam. 

We went back towards him, and before we had spoken ond 
word to him, he said: 

“You want to get across.’ 

It was not a question; without waiting for an answer he got 
down into the boat. We took our places in it too, as best we could 
There was barely enough room for the three of us and the man. 
who rowed facing forward. He should have sat facing us, but he 
had chosen to sit in the same direction as we had, facing the prow. 
which required him to row backwards, in a rather awkward fashion. 

At this short distance from the jetty the swells were still strong. 
To fight against the current the man had to give to his efforts— anc 
to his boat—a very oblique angle with respect to the line of move. 
ment over the water. In spite of his vigorous rowing, we were 
moving even so at no more than a ridiculous pace. It even seemec 
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us, after a time, that all his energy was being spent merely to 
Pp us motionless at the same place. 

Legrand said something well-intentioned about the hard task that 
ur imprudence had inflicted on this unfortunate man; there was 
10 response. Thinking that the man had perhaps not heard, Franz 
saned forward to ask if it were really no longer possible to ford 
1€ strait on foot. There was no response to this question, either. 
ne sailor must be deaf. He continued to row with the regularity of 
machine, smoothly and without changing his course by a single 
egree, as if he was trying to reach, instead of the wooden wharf on 
he opposite shore which matched the one from which we had left, 
ome raging part of the sea more toward the north, near where 
he jetty began, at the spot where a great pile of rocks lay against 
he brush-covered embankment, beyond which lay the end of the 
adually sloping road and its two little white houses, the abrupt 
Send protected by the low wall, the stone roadway of the jetty 
stained with mossy spots, the water as calm as that of a pond, 
with its tufts of seaweed protruding into the water here and there 
ind its lines of grey dust, twisting imperceptibly into spirals. 
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Seek 


Two Poems 


Se 


WORLD WITHOUT END 


Here where the wind wiped green 
the tangled woods, songs freeze 
on the ivory lips of shells 

and hedges wet with snails 

shiver their bony nests: 

the moon is choked with snow. 


I remember Italian nights 

sweating with fevers of lemons, 

the bake of August Rome, 

her fountains thick with music: 
haunted by ancient moths 

the streets were drunk with echoes 


And I dreamed in the ruined shades, 
washed by ripe rivers of jasmine 
and bougainvillaea, dreamed 

of mountains, immemorial 

planets whose plunging irons 

sank mines beneath the city. 


Ever as seasons change 

thoughts stir in timeless graves 
and the sun of tomorrow’s dawn 
is charged with antique flames: 
all that is now was then 

though palsied apples shrink 


Here where the orchards shake 
their scarecrow limbs, ships pranced 
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on the whited plumes of waves 
and oceans green with grapes 
fingered their prowling fish: 

the hills were wild with apes. 


I remember Malayan days 

creaking with splinters of crickets, 
the clack of bullock-carts, 

their cargoes gold with mangoes: 
soldiered by vagrant wars 

the air was drummed with chopsticks 


And I dreamed in the rubbered glades, 
fanned by cool forests of birds 

and wings of palm-groves, dreamed 
of tigers, prehistoric 

beasts whose leviathan claws 

ground thunder into fossils. 


Ever as seasons change 
thoughts stir in timeless graves, 
and the eye of the evening star 
is spun with mystic fires: 

all that is now was then 
though palsied apples shrink. 


OUT OF SUMMER 


Out of the summer yards the cockerel 
echoes shake my dreaming ears 

and fizzing insects nag my food 
with dog-toothed greed. 


Out of the summer woods the squirrel 
shadows wink my dreaming eyes 
and swinging rooks saw my thoughts 
with rusty beaks. 


Out of the summer fields the madrigal 
crickets scythe my dreaming feet 
and sprinting mice straw my path 
with impish harvests. 
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Out of ‘the summer skies the emerald 
prisms bite my dreaming hands 

and sovereign suns flush my cheeks 
with fired glass. 


Out of the dawn of summer the minstrel 
thrush awakes all dreaming buds 

and scabrous spiders hang their webs 
with silver ladders. 


Out of the earth of summer the vegetable 
winds project all dreaming visions 
and village bakers dust their bread 
with powdered sails. 


Out of the tides of summer the mineral 
heat explodes all dreaming seeds 

and dog-day orchards wipe their leaves 
with molten apples. 


Out of the worlds of summer the spectral 
owls propel all dreaming prayers 

and buried horses flower their graves 
with perpetual stars. 
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Bloody Joe Blake 


Xe 
Tit 


he lavatory had grey boards and a red tin roof. Its sentry- 
box shape was vague against the paddocks. It was dusk. Dogs’ 
barks and trees’ limbs in the distance had furred edges. There 
as the eerie hush after the romping of the milking machines. John 
yore the day’s work like a heavy coat as he walked along the 
foncrete path to the lavatory. It was thirty paces from the back 
loor of the bungalow. He wiped the sweat from his forehead and 
ried his hand on his shirt and shorts. Then he kicked the door 
n a defiant rhythm while he looked over the paddocks at the moody 
jlue and green hills. He stood for several minutes. He was recalling 
he day. 

He Sr rumbled down to the front gate with the cans of milk. 
de passed a cow grazing by the side of the track. He spurted the 
ractor. The cans clanged and jostled and the cow kicked up its 
uind legs and galloped away with its tail up. He grinned. The slip- 
lop slish-slosh of the milk grew fainter as he drove back to his 
1ome amongst the pines. The wind tugged his stook of hair and 
he stooks in the yellow paddock nearby. It ruffled the black and 
white bird with the ‘cranky fan’ that was tugging hairs from the 
yack of the cow once again curling its tongue round the grass. 
The tractor skidded round the hole in the road. The trailer followed 
ike a reluctant tot. 

The boy knew his father would be watching him. He’d be under 
he big pine tree by the gate, near the hedge that hid most of the 
ont verandah. He’d be in overalls, with hands on hips. He’d have 
sumboots, an old black beret, a pipe, a glare. Bugger him! John 
eturned Baldy’s high yell so that that gentleman trotted with 
angry indignity to the fence beside the road. He pawed a few times, 
hen retired with a switch of his tail. 

‘What the bloody hell do you think you're doing?’ 

‘What did I do?” he said, with innocent hands outstretched. 

‘You know damn well what you done! Now get to the milking 
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before I belt your ,bum with nettles!’ Then his boots stompes 
angrily away to the milking sheds. . 

The cows came like somnambulists. But they seemed indignani 
at the dogs. As though they hadn’t done this before! As they waites 
they chewed their cud, almost in time with the f-f-f-ship! f-f-f-shig 
of the machines sucking their milk. 

‘Don’t be so rough with them. Gawd! What do you think the: 
are!’ roared his father from the milk that flashed into the pigi 
trough. | 

‘Not flaming angels!’ 

‘Another backanswer and no pitchers, my lad.’ | 

The boy unhooked the last tail from its nail. He smacked th 
rump hard and it got up such a hurried wobble that it broadside: 
into the gatepost. Then both hoofs slipped on the concrete befon 
the cow left the enclosure. John’s father was still trying to pow 
milk into the trough through milk-whitened snouts and fat pin) 
bottoms. He hosed the bails and the cement and cleaned thi 
separator for the morning. He wanted to get to the lavatory befor 
he got another job... 

As he pushed open the lavatory door, John thought of the picture 
show. He wondered how Tarzan would get away from that giant 
spider. Have to hurry or he’d miss the show .. . 

He had to press against the seat to close the door behind him 
When he leant over the seat his face seemed to tickle against some 
thing. He flattened against the door, as still as stone. His mind ano 
his whole body flushed with uneasiness and his heart hammerec 
hammered then was numb. There was a tiny rustle that whisperec 
‘yell, run, a snake a snake get out, the door...’ But there wa: 
no way out. It must be on the newspaper on the seat. If only h 
could see . . . black as . . . he couldn’t get out! Couldn’t open the 
door! 

The boy’s shirt clung. His body trickled sweat and breathins 
hurt. A small head swaying, swaying . . . a long coiled body anc 
you can’t see them strike and a seven-foot tiger bit Tom the 
draught horse and it was all over in a few minutes near the hay 
stack and that time Mum found one in the clothes basket and .. 
The darkness had come alive with eyes and snakes and faces tha’ 
had made him scream ‘Mummy! Turn on the light!’ when he wa: 
little. 

No, no, it was all right. He hadn’t touched. It was just tha 
feeling . . . a person makes a room glow, but a snake makes it craw 
and shiver. And he felt crawly things giving him clammy electric 
shocks so that he was limp and breathless in seconds. Where wa: 
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-..SO dark . . . it’s coming closer! ooh grabbit hit it keep it away! 
A monstrous steel hand clenched his body as paper rustled in 
e dark. It was there all right! 

| “No, don’t bite me!’ the steel hand squeezed from his body. 
‘Shut up, you bloody fool,’ his mind said viciously to his voice. 
hen calmness came. Seems like before you die . . . Die? Out like 
| light? The matches, matches, where are they? The seat, on the 
at. A stealthy hand ... no a grab! Missed . . . oh, where the 
gs .. the snake... 

They were in his hand. Light, you bastard, light! He shivered at 
€ rustle. It was a piece of paper sighing down a hole in the seat. 
le closed his eyes till the flame settled. Then a clutch at his heart 
md a throb in his blood at the great grey snake. A tiger, only his 
ervous tongue and glittering eyes alive. That body across the 
1ewspaper— tremendous in the shaking light! The nightmare shape 
sehind it on the wall! 

_The boy twitched violently. Then he was calm again, con- 
emptuous. Well, this was great, and what would the great Tarzan 
lo now? The match died. He didn’t feel it burn him. He eased the 
loor open a few inches. That brought the snake nearer. He felt the 
sting on his neck already as he turned. He clenched his fists. 

‘Dad.’ The tiny voice made him jump and grip the door. 

‘Dad, Dad!’; he shouted this time and glared at the snake. 

‘Bite, blast you, bite. Go on, bite!’ 

‘What’s wrong, John?’ .. . funny how far away his voice was. 
[here were his slippers on the path. The sounds were kisses. 

‘Where are yuh?’ 

‘In the lav .. . get the gun .. . there’s a snake in here!’ 

He had tried to sound tough but the words had choked out. A 
yause, then pad! pad! as his father raced inside. Then he thought 
xf Church. It was a long time since he’d thought about it. Perhaps 

. . please God . . . no, blow that! That didn’t get you anywhere. 
Why’d God get him into this mess, anyway? He hadn’t done any- 
hing much. Wonder what snakes think about . . . maybe he’s 
cared, too. 

His eyes were better now. Just near the snake a finger of moon 
yoked the wall. A line of tiny black ants ran each way. They 
arried crumbs. They hurried across the rough wall and through 
he moonlight. The snake was swaying slightly. John could follow 
ts rhythm as his father grunted down the path. 

‘Dad?’ 
‘Yes, son.’ His voice had a slight tremor. 
‘Shove it through that hole. Wait till I say fire.’ 
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He felt the cold barrel. Bloody Joe Blake, he'd show him! Caref 
he aimed the gun at r those steel eyes. It was too dark, he’d miss, 
shifting . 

‘Fire.’ 2 

He sobbed and grabbed the door as both barrels made a spl 
of sound and colour. The moon shone through the hole blown 
the wall. It showed in its soft light coil after coil of grey-scal 
snake . . . headless snake. The snake rocked gently over the si 
of the seat, dripping blood . . . backwards and forwards, backware 
and forwards, backwards . . . it was a pendulum that would roc 
on and on, on and on, forever . . . and he would have to stay an 
nod with it forever, backwards and forwards... . 

The boy screamed and threw his body towards the stars, smas| 
through the boards. He staggered in the moonlight. He gulped a 
like a drowning man. He hugged the fence. Both arms round 
post—so firm, so solid! Sobbing, shaking, he didn’t feel the har 
he’d ripped on the boards. His father’s fist gripped his shoulder. 

He wrenched away, caught up a stone and flung it at Jess wit 
all his strength. The horse bucked and jumped the fence. 

T’m all right.’ 

He leaned on his father as they walked up the path to the hous 
It was full of yellow surprise at the din. A kookaburra’s hars 
laughing sound came on the breeze as the galloping was softene 
by distance and the night. 
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Muster 


Down from the dry hill country — 
stubbled scarp, grizzled rock— 

in twos and threes, all and sundry 
gathers and flows the one-way flock; 
dog-starred roads lead it hungry, 
humbled hooves go knock, knock, knock 


on metal and thistle day’s eye early 
through chicory noon to burning late, 
the mob with but a single woolly 
mind—that a somewhere gate 

opens on the promised valley’s 
well-fared meadowsweet estate. 


Though apex of the swelt— 

ering hour and cold rivery blink 

hail musterers to halt; 

though hacks, reined to willowy brink, 
in leap-boulder bubbles melt 

their thirst with sparkling drink, 


and leathern-faced pack-shouldered men 
blow time in a smoker’s cloud, 

and the dogs flatten under the pine 
that whistled them to its shade, 

on the hundreds flow as one, chin 

on the heaving buttock ahead. 


Oh, huntaway, drover and horse 
moon by the meanwhile river 
but the mob holds the stumbling course 
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of the leading ram and wether 
though biddy-bid, thorn and gorse 
be cross of the way forever. 


With the same drift of hooves 
from long-tailed shaggy days 
down Barbary’s windy shelves 
to fold and slaughter house: 
long after wolves seeing wolves 
running through startled eyes. 


With crook and tooth at their heels 
to join the imagining race, 

trotting primly where darkly swirls 
smoke of their sacrifice, 

the dunged and greasy curls 

charged with the Golden Fleece. 


Sheer necessity’s ward 

through seasons of grass and dust; 
lambed, tupped, shorn and flayed, 
going the fattened and fleeced 

in the shepherd’s and butcher’s trade— 
and going simple as trust. 


With dogs, never long off-guard, leap- 
ing, prick-eared, busy to right 

the wrong way rebel; drovers to keep 
watch in the falling night 

where a mob might have shelter, sleep 
and green barking Sirius for light. 
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Raymond Chandler 
Adee Y Nasties 


(I knew Raymond Chandler for about four years and these are all my 

memories of him, together with some random comments and reflec- 

_ tions and most of the letters we exchanged. Not many people knew 
Chandler, so I will not apologize for the triviality of our correspon- 
dence. It fitted in with our relationship—the half-amused, ragging 
relationship of two writers working the same thin, almost-extinct 
literary seam, who like each others work. But I do apologize for 
dragging my own books and what he wrote about them into this 
biographical note. Unfortunately, there is no alternative. We came 
together over my books and not over his, and our friendship would 
not have existed without them.) 


SVS SVR ig 


I first met Raymond Chandler at a dinner party given by Stephen 
and Natasha Spender some time in May 1955. He was just coming 
out of the long spell of drinking which followed the death of his 
wife. She died after a three years’ illness in their house at La Jolla, 
in California. When the police arrived they found Raymond 
Chandler in the sitting room firing his revolver through the ceiling. 
Chandler never recovered from the tragedy and, whatever the 
reality of his married life, his wife became a myth which completely 
obsessed the following years. 

He sold his house in California and every scrap of furniture that 
reminded him of her and came to England, perhaps in one of those 
flights back to one’s youth and childhood (he was educated at Dul- 
wich and worked for some time in London) that badly hurt people 
sometimes resort to. 

He was very nice to me and said he had liked my first book, 
Casino Royale, but he really didn’t want to talk about anything 
much except the loss of his wife, about which he expressed himself 
with a nakedness that embarrassed me while endearing him to me. 
He showed me a photograph of her—a good-looking woman sitting 
in the sun somewhere. The only other snapshot in his note case was 
of a cat which he had adored. The cat had died within weeks of 
his wife’s death and this had been a final blow. 
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He must have been a very good-looking man but the good, square, 
face was puffy and unkempt with drink. In talking, he never ceaseq 
making ugly, Hapsburg lip grimaces while his head stretched away 
from you, looking along his right or left shoulder as if you ha 
bad breath. When he did look at you he saw everything and 
remembered days later to criticize the tie or the shirt you had beent 
wearing. Everything he said had authority and a strongly individual 
slant based on what one might describe as a Socialistic humanitariang 
view of the world. We took to each other and I said that I would! 
send him a copy of my latest book and that we must meet again 

Chandler had taken a flat in Eaton Square and he rang me up ing 
a few days to say that he enjoyed my book and asked if I would 
like him to say so for the benefit of my publishers. : 

Rather unattractively, I took him up on this suggestion and wrote: 
to him on May 26th: 


‘Your elegant writing paper makes you sound very much! 
at home, and I shall call you up next week and see if you would’ 
like to walk round the corner and pay us a visit... 

‘I wouldn’t think of asking you to write to me about Moon- 
raker but if you happen to feel in a mood of quixotic generosity, 
a word from you which I could pass on to my publishers would 
make me the fortune which has so far eluded me. 

‘Incidentally The Spectator is almost girlishly thrilled that 
you will do The Riddle of the Sands for them and the things you 
said to me and I published about Princes Bookshop have brought 
Francis a flood of new business. So the impact you are having 
on London is that of Father Christmas in Springtime.’ 


The first sentence of his reply of June 4th contained some very 
kind words. He went on: 

‘Peter Cheyney wrote one good book, I thought, called Dark 
Duet, and another fairly good one, but his pseudo-American 
tough-guy stories always bored me. There was also James 
Hadley Chase, and I think the less said of him the better. Also, 
in spite of the fact that you have been everywhere and seen 
everything, I cannot help admiring your courage in tackling 
the American scene. . 

‘If this is any good to you would you like me to have it 
engraved on a gold slab?’ 


I answered: 


June 6th, 1955 
‘These are words of such gold that no supporting slab is 
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fe need and I am passing the first sentence on to Macmillan’s in 
__ New York and Cape’s here, and will write my appreciation in 
_ Caviar when the extra royalties come in. 

‘Seriously, it was extraordinarily kind of you to have written 

as you did and you have managed to make me feel thoroughly 

_ ashamed of my next book which is also set in America, but 
in an America of much more fantasy than I allowed myself in 
Live and Let Die. 

‘There’s a moratorium at home at the moment as the Duke 
of Westminster (whom may God preserve) has ordered us to 
paint the outside of our house and the whole thing is hung 
with cradles and sounds of occasional toil. 

‘But they will be gone in a few days’ time and I hope you 
will be one of the first to darken our now gleaming doorway.’ 


~ I wanted him to come to lunch to meet my wife, who had not 
been at the Spender’s, and at last it was arranged. 

The luncheon was not a success. The Spenders were there and 
Rupert Hart-Davis and Duff Dunbar, a lawyer friend of mine and 
a great Chandler fan. Our small dining room was overcrowded. 
Chandler was a man who was shy of houses and ‘entertaining’ and 
our conversation was noisy and about people he did not know. His 
own diffident and rather halting manner of speech made no impact. 
He was not made a fuss of and I am pretty sure he hated the whole 
affair. 

Almost a year later he was back again in England and Leonard 
Russell invited him to review my next book, Diamonds are Forever, 
for the Sunday Times. It was the first review Chandler had ever 
written. I quote these extracts to show the sharp, ironical mind: 


‘Later there is a more detailed, more fantastic, more appalling 
description of Las Vegas and its daily life. To a Californian, Las 
Vegas is a cliché. You don’t make it fantastic because it was 
designed that way, and it is funny rather than terrifying... 
... and of course Mr Bond finally has his way with the beautiful 
girl. Sadly enough his beautiful girls have no future because 
it is the curse of the “series character” that he always has to go 
back to where he began... The trouble with brutality in 
writing is that it has to grow out of something. The best hard- 
boiled writers never try to be tough, they allow toughness to 
happen when it seems inevitable for its time, place and con- 
ditions . .. There are pages in which James Bond thinks. I don’t 
like James Bond thinking. His thoughts are superflous. I like 
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him when he is in the dangerous card game; I like him w 
he is exposing himself unarmed to half a dozen thin-lippe 
killers, and neatly dumping them into a heap of fra 

bones; I like him when he finally takes the beautiful girl in his 
arms, and teaches her about one-tenth of the facts of life she: 
knew already . . . But let me plead with Mr Fleming not to; 
allow himself to become a stunt writer, or he will end up no: 
better than the rest of us.’ | 


I wrote and thanked him for the review and there was this 
exchange of letters: : 
April 11th, 1956 
‘Dear Ian, 

‘Thank you so much for your letter of Wednesday and if 
the payment for my outstanding review had been received a 
little earlier I should have been able to eat three meals a day. 

‘I thought my review was no more than you deserved and 
I tried to write in such a way that the good part could be 
quoted and the bad parts left out. After all, old boy, there had to 
be some bad parts. I think you will have to make up your mind 
what kind of a writer you are going to be. You could be 
almost anything except that I think you are a bit of a sadist! 

‘I am not in any Hampstead hospital. | am at home and if 
they ever put me in a hospital again I shall walk out leaving 
corpses strewn behind me, except pretty nurses. 

‘As for having lunch with you, with or without butler, I 
can’t do it yet— because even if I were much better than I am 
I should be having lunch with ladies.’ 


I replied on the 27th of April: 
‘Dear Ray, 

‘Many thanks for the splendid Chandleresque letter. Person- 
ally I loved your review and thought it was excellent as did 
my publishers, and as I say it was really wonderful of you 
to have taken the trouble. 

‘Probably the fault about my books is that I don’t take them 
seriously enough and meekly accept having my head ragged off 
about them in the family circle . . . You after all write “novels 
of suspense’”’—if not sociological studies—whereas my books 
are straight pillow fantasies of the bang-bang, kiss-kiss variety. 

‘But I have taken your advice to heart and will see if I can’t 
order my life so as to put more feeling into my typewriter. 

‘Incidentally, have you read A Most Contagious Game, by 
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Samuel Grafton, published by Rupert Hart-Davis? 

‘Sorry about lunch even without a butler. I also know some 
girls and will dangle one in front of you one of these days. 

‘I had no idea that you were ill. If you are, please get well 
immediately. I am extremely ill with sciatica.’ 


May Ist, 1956 
#-Dear lan, 

‘I am leaving London on May 11th and should very much 
like to see you before I go. I suggest that we have lunch together 
at one of your better Clubs if you can arrange it. 

‘I don’t think you do yourself justice about James Bond and 
I did not think that I did quite do you justice in my review of 
your book, because anyone who writes as dashingly as you 
do, ought, I think, to try for a little higher grade. I have just 
re-read Casino Royale and it seems to me that you have dis- 
improved with each book. 

‘I read several books by Samuel Grafton, but the one you 
mention I don’t know; I will order it. 

‘I don’t want any girls dangling in front of me, because my 
girls do their own dangling and they would be extremely bitter 
to have you interfere. 

“You know what you can do with your sciatica don’t you?’ 


He then went off abroad. Since the death of his wife, he was lost 
Without women and, in the few years I knew him, he was never 
without some good-looking companion to mother him and try and 
curb his drinking. These were affectionate and warm-hearted 
relationships and probably nothing more. Though IJ do know this, I 
suspect that each woman was, in the end, rather glad to get away 
from the ghost of the other woman who always walked at his side 
and from the tired man who made sense for so little of the day. 

In June he wrote to me from New York: 

June 9th, 1946 

‘I didn’t like leaving England without saying good-bye to the 
few friends I knew well enough to care about, but then I don’t 
like saying good-bye at all, especially when it may be quite a 
long time before I come back. As you probably know, I long 
overstayed the six months allowed, but I had a compelling 
reason, even if I get hooked for British income tax. I am also 
likely to lose half my European royalties, which isn’t funny. 
It’s all a little obscure to me, but there it is. And it doesn’t matter 
whether your stay in England is broken half a dozen times. 
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If the time adds up to over six months within the fiscal yea 
you are it. “<1 | 
‘I am looking forward to your next book. I am also looking 
forward to my next book. :| 
‘I rather liked New York this time, having heretofore loathed 
its harshness and rudeness. For one thing the weather has beer 
wonderful, only one hot day so far and that not unbearable: 
I have friends here, but not many. Come to think of it I haven’t 
many anywhere. Monday night I am flying back to California 
and this time I hope to stick it out and make some kind of a 
modest but convenient home there. . 
‘lam wondering what happened to all the chic pretty women 
who are supposed to be typical of New York. Damned if I’ve 
seen any of them. Perhaps I’ve looked in the wrong places, but 
I do have a feeling that New York is being slowly downgraded. 
‘Please remember me to Mrs Fleming if you see her and if 
she remembers me (doubtful). And how is His Grace the Duke 
of Westminster these days? Painting lots of houses, I hope?’ 


He also sent me an almost illegible letter about an earlier book 
I had written called Live and Let Die. 
We exchanged letters: 
June 22nd, 1956 
“Dear Ray, 

‘How fine to get not one but two letters from you—and one 
of them legible at that. I hope you have left a forwarding 
address with the Grosvenor or otherwise you will think me 
even more churlish than you already do. 

‘I simply cannot understand your tax position and I certainly 
do not believe that we will try and squeeze your European 
royalties out of you for over-staying your time a little. If it 
looks like something fierce of that kind, please let me know 
and I will make an impassioned appeal on your behalf. 

‘Eric Ambler has a new thriller coming out next week, which 
no doubt Prince’s Bookshop will send you. If not, I will. It is 
better than the last two but still not quite the good old stuff 
we remember. I have done a review for the Sunday Time: 
headed “Forever Ambler” which struck me as a good joke. 

‘My own muse is in a bad way. Despite your doubts, I really 
rather liked Diamonds are Forever . . . It has been very difficul 
to make Bond go through his tricks in From Russia, With Love 
which is just going to the publishers. ) 

‘Shall be in and around New York and Vermont for the firs! 
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fortnight in August and, in the unlikely event that you should 

happen to be in reach of the area, please let me or Macmillans, 

New York, know and we will share a Coke in which the con-- 
tents of a benzedrine inhaler have been soaked overnight. 

Which, I understand, is the fashionable drink in your country 

at the moment.’ 

July 4th, 1956 

~ ‘Dear Ian, 

‘I have already ordered Eric Ambler’s new thriller since he 
told me about it some time before it came out. I think the title 
of your review, “Forever Ambler” is a pretty good joke in the 
third class division. 

‘Of course I liked Diamonds are Forever and I enjoyed read- 
ing it, but I simply don’t think it is worthy of your talents. 

‘It is unlikely that I shall be in New York or Vermont in 
* August. It is much more likely that I shall be in Paris. Frankly a 
S Coke in which the contents of a benzedrine inhaler has been 
: soaked overnight hasn’t reached La Jolla. What does it do to 
you? The fashionable drink in this country is still Scotch.’ 


July 11th, 1956 
‘Dear Ray, 

‘I cannot believe that you will end up by having trouble over 
your tax problems here. Our tax gatherers do not come down 
hard on the foreign visitor, and I am sure they will accept your 
medical alibi. I strongly advise you not to worry about the 
problem until faced with some kind of a demand. 

‘As for my opera, you are clearly living under a grave mis- 
apprehension. My talents are extended to their absolute limits 
in writing books like Diamonds are Forever. I am not short- 
weighting anybody and I have absolutely nothing more up 
my sleeve. The way you talk, anybody would think I was a 
lazy Shakespeare or Raymond Chandler. Not so. 

‘My only information to help you on your Paris visit is that 
on Thursdays, in the night club below the Moulin Rouge, there 
is amateur strip-tease which might bring a flicker even to your 
worldly eyes. But I have not sampled it, so this information is 
not guaranteed. 

‘Now get on with writing your book and stop picking your 
nose and staring out of the window.’ 


Whenever we were together, I would try and make him write, 
but the truth of the matter was that it had nearly all gone out of 
him and that he simply could not be bothered. He had an idea for 
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a play, though I do not know what it was about, and he finally put 
together his last book-Playback, which began splendidly and er 
petered off into a formless jumble of sub-plots, at the end of whick 
Philip Marlowe is obviously going to marry a rich American wom, an 
living in Paris. I asked Chandler if this marriage would come off ana 
he said he supposed it would. This would be the end of Marlo : 
She would come along and sack his secretary and redecorate hi 
office and make him change his friends. She would be so rich tha 
there would be no point in Marlowe working any more and he 
would finally drink himself to death. I said that this would make 
an excellent plot and that perhaps he could save Marlowe by making 
Mrs Marlowe drink herself to death first. i 

I pulled his leg about his plots, which always seem to me to gol 
wildly astray. What holds the books together and makes them sci 
compulsively readable, even to alpha minds who would not 
normally think of reading a thriller, is the dialogue. There is a 
throw-away, down-beat quality about Chandler’s dialogue, whether 
wise-cracking or not, that takes one happily through chapter after 
chapter in which there is no more action than Philip Marlowe 
driving his car and talking to his girl, or a rich old woman con- 
sulting her lawyer on the sun porch. His aphorisms were always 
his own. ‘Lust ages men but keeps women young’ has stuck in my 
mind. 

Mr Francis, Chandler’s bookseller in London and one of his closest 
English friends, told me that in the old days, before Mrs Chandler 
died, Chandler would carry on a non-stop, ironical commentary on 
people and books and Fate in exactly Philip Marlowe’s tone of voice. 
He corresponded a lot with Francis and I have borrowed the letter 
in which he talks about his particular craft. 


October zoth, 1952 
‘,.. As to Maugham’s remarks about the decline and fall of 
the detective story, in spite of his flattering references to me 
I do not agree with this thesis. People have been burying the 
detective story for at least two generations, and it is still very 
much alive, although I do admit the term “detective story’ 
hardly covers the field any more, since a great deal of the bes 
stuff written nowadays is only slightly if at all concerned with 
the elucidation of the mystery. What we have is more in th 
nature of the novel of suspense. I’m going to write him a lon; 
letter one of these days and take up the argument with him. 
may even write an article in reply if anybody wants to print it 
I should have valued his references to Philip Marlowe evel 
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more if he had remembered to spell Marlowe’s name correctly. 
Some of this stuff of Maugham’s was published a long time 
ago. The fascinating and acid little vignette of Edith Wharton 
for example was published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and I still have the tear sheets (I think) from the issue. And I 
seem to recall that Edmund Wilson took rather nasty issue 
with Maugham about Maugham’s claim that the writers of 
straight novels had largely forgotten how to tell a story. I hate 
to agree with . . . Edmund Wilson, but I think he was right 
on this point. I don’t think the quality in the detective or 
mystery story which appeals to people has very much to do 
with the story a particular book has to tell. I think what draws 
people is a certain emotional tension which takes you out of 
yourself without draining you too much. They allow you to 
live dangerously without any real risk. They are something like 
those elaborate machines which they used to use and probably 
still do use to accustom student pilots to the sensation of aerial 
acrobatics. You can do anything from a wing-over to an Immel- 
mann in them without ever leaving the ground and without any 
danger of going into a flat spin out of control. Well, enough 
of that for now.’ 


Around Christmas, 1957, I got one of those giant postcards ‘From 
the World-famous Palm Canyon’ in the Colorado Desert. This was 
hastily followed by another one in which he suggested that I had 
teased O., his companion of the year before, about their journey 
together abroad. I wrote back on November 29th, 1957: 


P 


‘Why do they think that Palm Canyon is “world-famous”? 
What world do these people frequent? 

‘It was fine to see your gusty script again and to know that 
you are still alive, and I heartily approve your plan to move 
over here. Perhaps you will get so bored here that you will be 
forced to get on with that long-overdue book. 

‘Naturally I never rag O. about you. She’s been telling tales. 
She is a wonderful girl and I guess you are very good for each 
other. 

‘Hurry up and come along.’ 

He came back to London in the Spring and we saw more of each 
other. He was in a bad way, drinking heavily. Like other heavy 
drinkers, he had been told to stick to wine instead of spirits and 
he consumed innumerable bottles of hock which cannot have been 
good for his liver. We had lunch together at Boulestin’s one day 
with the charming English literary agent with whom he was pro- 
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posing to go to Tangier to get some sunshine. | told him that I hae 
been in Tangier in April and that it rained the whole time. I p er 
suaded him that heshould go to Capri instead. The idea came t 
me that he should meet Lucky Luciano in Naples and write a piece 
about him for the Sunday Times. I thought this would be a great 
scoop and I took a lot of pains arranging the meeting. The whole 
thing was a failure. They duly met in a hotel in Naples which is 
Luciano’s favourite hideout and Chandler completely succumbed 
to Luciano’s hard-luck story. Chandler had an extremely warm and 
sentimental heart, just as Philip Marlowe attractively has in the 
books. Luciano admitted that he had laid himself open to prosecu- 
tion, but said that he had been made a fall-guy by the then District 
Attorney because he had the right sort of gangsterish name, 
because the big boys were too hard to tackle, and because plenty 
of convictions, of which Luciano’s was one, would be good for the 
political careers of some of the Government officials involved. 

Chandler wrote a lengthy article on this theme. It did not con- 
tain any of the visual reporting I had hoped for and nothing of 
the drama of the meeting between these two men. Instead, it was 
a long exculpation of Luciano and a plea for cleaner Government. 
This was sheer bad writing and, since it would not suit the Sunday 
Times or America, I doubt if it has ever been published 

When Chandler came back a month later he was full of the idea of 
writing a play about a wronged gangster. This would have been 
very much in Chandler’s later vein and I did all I could to encourage 
him, but he refused to go forward with the idea until he had 
obtained Luciano’s sanction. It was again typical of him that, 
although he need not have involved Luciano’s name or the details 
of his case in any way, he felt the man had been kicked around 
enough and must now be treated gently. Luciano replied that he 
would rather Chandler did not write this story and that was that. 

About this time, Chandler and I were booked to give a 20-minute 
broadcast for the BBC on ‘The Art of Writing Thrillers’. When the 
day came, it was very difficult to get him to the studio and when 
I went to pick him up at about eleven in the morning his voice was 
slurred with whisky. 

However, the broadcast went off all right because I kept out ot 
the act and concentrated on leading him along with endles: 
question. Many of Chandler's replies had to be erased from the tape 
and, in particular, I remember that, in discussing Mickie Spillane 
and his retreat to expiate his ‘guilt’ into the arms of the Seventk 
Day Adventists, Chandler commented ‘in a way, it’s a shame. Tha 
boy was the greatest aid to solitary sin (he used a blunt word for it 
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n literature.’ Later he apologized to the two pretty girls in the con- 
rol room and one of them said, ‘It’s quite all right, Mr Chandler, 
e hear much worse things than that.’ 

| At lunch together that day we talked about our writing tech- 
ques. While waiting for him, I had jotted down some questions 
the back of Boulestin’s cocktail price list (from which I now note 
vith surprise that a Sidecar costs 6s. 6d.). 1 could not think of any- 
hing except the usual stock questions. He said he wrote his books 
n long-hand, very slowly and going back again and again over what 
ne had written the day before. He often got stuck for weeks and 
sven months. I said I could not do any correcting until the book 
was finished. If I looked back at what I had written the day before | 
would be so appalled by its badness that I would give up. He com- 
ented that my system probably gave the book pace which he 
regarded as the most important quality of any thriller. He worked, 
as One Can see, endlessly over his dialogue and most of the wise- 
cracks, as one can also see, were his own. He did not work to a 
particular routine a day, but in sprints and often sat up all night 
and kept going. The Big Sleep, which first made him famous, had 
been written quickly in about two months and this had made him 
the most money because it was written before taxation killed the 
rich writer. It was also made into a film and he had earned enough 
to retire on through it. He agreed that Dashiell Hammett was his 
first love among thriller writers and that he had learnt most from 
him and from Hemingway. Hammett, he said, had never let his 
work decline. He had just written himself out like an expended 
firework and that was that. In the end, said Chandler, as one grew 
older, one grew out of gangsters and blondes and guns and, since 
they were the chief ingredients of thrillers, short of space fiction, 
that was that. He picked his names from the Los Angeles telephone 
directory and his chief source of inspiration was a particular friend 
in the Los Angeles Police Department. (He told me his name but I 
have forgotten it.) Marlowe? Well yes, one put a certain amount 
of oneself into one’s hero because one knew more about oneself than 
about anybody else, but he also put his own unattractive traits into 
his gangsters and other subsidiary characters. The women were 
just women he had seen on the street or met at parties. He would 
never kill Marlowe because he liked him and other people seemed 
to like him and it would be unkind to them. 

That was the last time I saw him or heard from him. I went 
abroad and, when | came back, I heard that he had had D.T.s and 
had gone back to California. Such news as I had of him remained 
bad and it was only a week before his death that I called on our 
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mutual friend, Mr Francis, of Prince’s Arcade Bookshop, 
had a permanent order to supply Chandler blind with any book th: 
caught Francis’s fancy. | told him I had sent Chandler a copy of m 
last book and asked him what else he had sent. Francis told nt 
that he had not sent anything for months. He had not been aske 
to do so. We agreed that this was the worst news we had heart 
‘That’s bad,’ I said and left the bookshop thinking that it wa 
in fact, very bad news indeed. 

The long and perceptive obituary in The Times would have give 
him real pleasure. I wish | had been the author so that I could hav 
repaid him for the wonderful tribute he had written out of th 
kindness of his heart for me and my publishers. How pleased k 
and his publishers would have been with the final sentence i 
The Times: ‘His name will certainly go down among the dozen a 
so mystery writers who were also innovators and stylists; whe 
working the common vein of crime fiction, mined the gold o 
literature.’ 
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The Adventures of Saul Bellow 


enderson, the aggressive, hopeful, innocent millionaire hero 
of Saul Bellow’s new novel (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
is digging his way out of the mud hut in which he has been 
imprisoned in an honorific but sinister way by the remote Wariri 
‘tibe. He addresses his devoted African guide, Romilayu. 
‘I told that man next door I had a voice that said I want. What 
did it want?’ 
“Yes sah’ (scooping more mortar over me). 
‘It wanted reality. How much unreality could it stand?’ 
He dug and dug. I was on all fours and my words were spoken 
toward the floor. ‘We’re supposed to think that nobility is unreal. 
_ But that’s just it. The illusion is on the other foot. They make 
us think we crave more and more illusions. Why, I don’t crave 
illusions at all. They say, Think big. Well, that’s boloney of course, 
another business slogan. But greatness! That’s another thing 
altogether. Oh, greatness! Oh, God! Romilayu, I don’t mean 
inflated, swollen, false greatness. | don’t mean pride or throwing 
_your weight around. But the universe itself being put into us, 
it calls out for scope.’ 
Tenderson is like Saul Bellow’s other heroes in his refusal to take 
he appearances of the world lying down. Joseph in Dangling Man 
annot see what is wrong with his modest post in a travel agency, 
efuses to focus on the dainty aspirations of his brother’s wife, 
nakes a scene when his former party comrade cuts. him. Asa 
eventhal in The Victim is deeply suspicious of the value and reality 
f the modest place he has ground out for himself in the world. 
sy taking nothing for granted, he exposes himself all the more 
ompletely to the mysterious persecution of Allbee. Augie March 
; a more passive figure, a piece of driftwood swirling about on the 
urbulence of society; but his unwillingness to become involved, his 
efusal to conform to the will of others, has the force of a positive 
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criticism of things as they are. With Henderson the way of negatic 
is simply more clear-cut, his quest is more literal and obvious. Bw 
then he is oldish and a goy and very rich. | 

What is special about Saul Bellow’s heroes is the peculiar deptit 
even refinement, of their motivation. Like everyone else they ai 
in search of happiness but their happiness is of a rather unusual 
kind. In fixing the ends of life they are not dominated by instina 
or convention; they are not to be fobbed off with a little love, a lit 
comfort, with the quiet paralysis of self-respect, with the achieve 
ment of identity that comes from securing a definite place in thi 
regard of others. What they are after is altogether more recherch 
it is truth, the knowledge of reality. Bellow’s novels are plainl 
metaphysical in orientation, even, in a very stretched sense cf 
the word, religious. For the knowledge that his heroes are in searc 
of is not conceived as a satisfaction of obsessive curiosity. For the 
the attainment of the truth is the condition of salvation. As a resu 
they are all positive agents, even Augie March, the contrive 
of their own fates. They create their own world rather tha 
being provoked by its intractable and unintelligible shifts into - 
desperate effort to restore equilibrium. The usual hero of our tim 
is someone like James Gould Cozzens’s Arthur Winner or Grahanr 
Greene’s Scobie or Arthur Rowe; someone who would be perfectly 
content if things did not persist in getting out of hand but who 
because they do, assumes the nobly disillusioned posture of tha 
last guardians of the Roman wall, a stoical and unhopeful deter 
mination to do the little that can be done. Bellow’s novels, in othe: 
words, are a celebration of human freedom, they are anti-tragica! 
in more than their fairly happy endings. 

The clearest indication of Bellow’s extreme technical accomplish: 
ment is the almost bewildering variety of forms that he ha: 
attempted in his four larger books. Dangling Man is a piece 0! 
metropolitan introspection, presented in the form of a diary. The 
Victim is a plain, objective statement about the twists and turns 0! 
an impossible human relationship which owes more to Kafka thar 
the crystalline lucidity of its exposition. From imaginary auto 
biography and stern, impersonal allegory he turned, with Augi 
March, to something altogether more ambitious, and to somethings 
far removed from the universe of discourse of Gide and Kafka, t 
a gigantic, disorderly social panorama in which the more rhapsodi 
and extroverted manner of Dostoevsky is applied to the kind o 
congested social scene that is ordinarily reserved for the cruder 
merely administrative treatment of post-Dickensians like J. B 
Priestley. The first two novels made use of established forms 
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ecognized as proper for the intellectually serious novel. Augie 
March was an attempt, a more successful one in my opinion than 
most people give Bellow credit for, to raise a culturally unassuming 
und even exhaustedly banal fictional procedure to an unprecedented 
evel of originality and seriousness. Henderson the Rain King is 
something new again, a protracted fantasy, as completely purged of 
he ordinary accoutrements of naturalistic fiction as Pincher Martin 
and expounded, like it, in a single, consistent, idiosyncratic tone of 
voice. It looks as if Henderson’s mysterious quest is, in one of its 
ispects, an image of Bellow’s own. Before his trip to Africa Hender- 
son had tried pig-farming and the violin. His happiest time was in 
the Army and he frequently reverts to an unfailing source of 
spiritual refreshment, his Captain’s rank and his Purple Heart. Like- 
wise, Bellow has tried the comparatively conventional styles of 
avant-garde novel-writing, he can look back with contented wistful- 
mess at the high old time he had when under book society discipline. 
Now, with Henderson, he is off into the uncharted fictional 
wilderness. Henderson’s impatience with the world is matched by 
Bellow’s dissatisfaction with the recognized modes of its representa- 
tion. In the pursuit of their perhaps necessarily indeterminate goals 
both are more heroic than successful. 

For Henderson the Rain King is pretty heavy going. Henderson’s 
account of himself and his background in the early chapters is 
enjoyable enough but in the middle part of the book, during which 
he sets himself to the task of eliminating the frogs from the water 
supply of the amiable Arnewi tribe, there is a rather arid and sandy 
tract for the reader to cross. With the disastrous fulfilment of this 
task he moves on to the more hostile and unsympathetic Wariri, 
achieves the position of Rain King by a feat of strength and enters 
into a rewarding if frightening relationship with the brave, elegant 
and sophisticated king of the tribe, Dahfu. 

‘Yet you are right in the long run, and good exchanged for 
evil truly is the answer. I also subscribe, but it appears a long way 
off, for the human specie as a whole. Perhaps I am not the one to 
make a prediction, Sungo, but I think the noble will have its turn 
in the world.’ 

I was swayed; I thrilled when I heard this. Christ! I would have 
given anything I had to hear another man say this to me. My 
heart was moved to such an extent that I felt my face stretch 
until it must have been as long as a city block . . . I was really 
sent and I mean it. The king treated me with classic African 
dignity, and this is one of the summits of human behaviour . 
Why, if a spider should get a stroke and suddenly begin to do a 
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treatise on botany or something—a transfigured vermin, do ya 

follow me? This is how I embraced the king’s words about nobilitt 

having its turn in the world. ' 
The most brilliant feature of the book is the marvellous fidelity 
which Henderson’s jerky but-engaging thoughts are expressed. H 
long life of drinking, horsing around and general obstreperousne - 
is recalled by the self-indulgent American masculinity of his idiont 
The whole fine flow of it comes characteristically out in his con 
versations with the Africans he encounters. Offered mouse pay 
in a kind of syrup he takes a rain-check on them; he is refreshes 
by the thought that the tribesmen, cheering at him for being si 
big, regard -him as endowed with plenty of moxie. 

Henderson is a puzzled, honest man, his destructiveness an} 
violence are the inescapable accompaniment of his determinatio 
to get at the truth. But for all the affection he can inspire for himy 
self and his quest one still wants to know a little more definitel 
what it is that he is after. The secret looks like slipping out when heii 
deeply impressed by the radiant serenity of Willatale, a charismatii 
dowager of the Arnewi. When she says ‘grun-tu-molani’, “you wa 
to live, you love life’, he shudders with anticipatory satisfaction 
But no further revelation ensues. In general Henderson is little more 
than a clot of blind will, will that has grown monstrous with th 
aid of his wealth. It may be that part of the point is that his goaa 
is too vague and obscure ever to be achieved. At any rate the ending 
is thoroughly inconclusive. When he touches down at Idlewila 
there is no reason to suppose that his conduct will be any different 
from what it had been before he left: he will continue to bellow at 
his wife, persecute the neighbours, get into fights with the state 
troopers, fail to put his plan of emulating Dr Wilfred Grenfell in 
motion by enrolling, in his middle fifties, in medical school. All the 
same Henderson is a large enough character to sustain a book in 
which he is the only rounded figure. For if he is an image of Saul 
Bellow’s career as a novelist he is also an image of their common 
nationality. Henderson, like America, has strength, wealth, good 
intentions and hope. He also has a dark side of domineering and 
impatient violence. Their unprecedented natural endowments make 
him and his country something new, a step beyond other men and 
nations. Obscurity of aim is perhaps inevitable for such unpredict- 
able novelties, they must create their own destiny. Their saving 
feature is a humble openness towards the world and experience, an 
urgent expectation of truth which keeps them in readiness for it 
when it is finally revealed. 

Although Henderson the Rain King is formally a new departure 
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|For Saul Bellow it has a noticeable similarity to his other books in 
#pne significant respect: in each of his novels certain particular human 
types recur. Henderson’s wife Lily, for example, with her passion 
Jand her rather limited honesty is very like Stella in Augie March 
Jand again like Asa’s wife Mary in The Victim. Henderson, like all 
fof Bellow’s heroes except Asa, is a younger brother. Joseph in 
Dangling Man stands in much the same relation to his elder brother 
Amos as Augie does to Simon March. Simon and Amos are both 
business successes, both have made profitable and socially advan- 
jtageous marriages, both forfeit the sympathy of their younger 
brothers by their willing absorption into the bourgeois order of 
things. Another recurrent figure is the Juftmensch, the engrossing 
‘Charlatan, visionary and fixer: Dr Tamkin in Seize the Day, Einhorn 
in Augie March; yet another is the grand old sensualist: Einhorn’s 
father, the Commissioner, in Augie March, Schlossberg in The 
Victim. Henderson the Rain King is insufficiently populous to pro- 
vide a place for all of these—though Henderson himself is enough 
of a multitude to do duty for most of the male types— but enough 
of the familiar human pattern of Saul Bellow’s earlier novels is 
displayed to establish a continuity. Through all the pronounced 
variations of Bellow’s technique a basic repertoire of human 
character-types and of fundamental forms of human relationship 
persists. These novels, therefore, are not such a wild miscellany as 
they may superficially appear to be. They are formal variations on 
a continuing human theme. Now this theme with its emphasis on 
the emotional strength of family relationships and with its crowded 
talkative sociability is an essentially urban and even Jewish affair. 
For Bellow to write of an ageing and solitary Gentile, planted in 
the most primitive depths of Africa, is a tour de force in which 
the connection with his favourite and natural raw material is 
stretched to the utmost. 

Henderson the Rain King is not exactly an advance on Saul 
Bellow’s previous novels. It is a puzzling, intermittently gratifying, 
sometimes exasperating sideways movement. But at least it shows 
that he is still fully engaged on his search for a satisfactory medium 
and that he has entirely resisted any temptation that the popular 
success of Augie March might have presented to a commercial 
dilution of his art. For a number of years Saul Bellow has been 
the white hope of American fiction as far as an influential and 
respectable section of the New York intelligentsia is concerned. If 
ne has still not fully realized his promise, if the praise his talents 
nvite must still be hedged with buts, he is still abounding with the 
<ind of life that is the surest ground for hope. 
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Sir, ; 
Mr J. C. A. Rathmell, in his interesting article on Hopkins, Ruskin 
and the Sidney Psalter, states that this Psalter has never be 
reprinted since the 1870s, save in the Collected Works of Ruskin: 
In fact, the Psalter was printed from one of the manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, collated with eight other MSS, by Albert Feuillerat 
in vol. 3 of his edition of the Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney: 
published in 1923 in the Cambridge English Classics Series. : 
particular volume is still in print and obtainable at 24s. It might 
be worth informing your readers that this important text is far frome 
being ‘virtually unobtainable’. 
Goteborg, Sweden Erik Mesterton 


[Mr Rathmell writes: | am of course well aware of the existenced 
of what is, for better or worse, the standard edition of Sidney.; 
Mr Mesterton’s letter only indicates that I have not made my} 
point with sufficient clarity. The Sidney Psalter contains one: 
hundred and fifty poems. Feuillerat prints only the forty-three: 
that are of undisputed authorship and signally fails to indicate: 
the significance or the great beauty of the remaining two-thirds} 
of the collection. All but one of my quotations were drawn from 
the Countess of Pembroke’s portion of the Psalter—which is; 
totally ignored by both Grosart and Feuillerat. Ruskin presents} 
a selection of the ‘Pembroke’ psalms in Rock Honeycomb} 
(1877) but the entire collection as I took pains to indicate is avail-- 
able, incredible as it may seem, only in the first edition of 1823 and! 
in the Collected Works of Ruskin, Volume 31 (1907). The limited | 
edition of 1823 is, as I said, virtually unobtainable and the reader’ 
would hardly go looking for Elizabethan treasure-trove in Ruskin 
unless so directed. It was part of the strategy of my essay to suggest 
that Ruskin’s recognition of the magnificent poetry of the Psalter 
and of the ‘Pembroke’ psalms in particular, was one indication of 
his great perceptiveness as a critic. My purpose was to send the 
reader to Ruskin, and to draw attention to an important and almost 
unknown collection of Elizabethan poetry.] 
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All lovers of Proust are clearly very much in Mr George Painter’s 
debt. But I was glad to see that your reviewer of Marcel Proust, A 
Biography, Mr Jocelyn Brooke, registers a protest (although a rather 
mild one) against the author’s assumption that A la Recherche is 
essentially an autobiography. Surely this assumption is not only 
ontrary to all we know about the genesis of other famous works 
of imaginative creation, but is explicitly denied by Proust himself, 
in a passage in which he says that all attempts to find an exact 
original for any fictional character are fatuous. 

_ What really disturbs me, however, is that even a perceptive and 
intelligent critic like Mr Brooke is ready to assume, as nearly every 
other critic in this country has assumed, that Mr. Painter’s claim 
to have written a definitive biography ‘based on every known or 
discoverable primary source’ (the italics are mine) is justified. It 
is not yet forty years since Proust died. Even in the case of writers 
‘who have been dead for far longer than this, new material of great 
importance is constantly turning up, and one cannot be sure that 
the sources are exhausted. But with less than forty years between 
ourselves and Proust’s death, it is obvious that many people who 
knew Proust, and/or corresponded with him, are still living. Does 
Mr Painter seriously claim that he has been in touch with all such 
people, and that they have been ready to tell him all that they 
know, and show him all the documents they possess? Again, I have 
heard tell of wealthy collectors who have bought letters and 
documents (including notebooks of Proust’s) which have never been 
published and have certainly not been studied by Mr Painter. 
Furthermore Mr Painter seems to make no allowance for the 
inevitable extra reticence of the possessors of personal documents 
when the author they concern was predominantly homosexual. 
Rue de Marignan, Paris Frederick John 


Sir, 

Dr Comfort, in his interesting and, indeed, important ‘Mood of the 
Month’ on the erotic temple sculptures of India, saw nothing but 
benefit from the inclusion, in the art of the West, of ‘genitality’— 
a benefit to society and, by widening its audience, a benefit to art. 
I suppose we are still quite far from the possibility of this theme 
in the visual arts, but in the novel it is now a real issue. The freer 
censorship conditions since the War, particularly in the United 
States, have begun to place upon the novelist the heavy burden 
of deciding, in the vulgar phrase, how far he shall go. Of course, 
I do not speak of the merely pornographic passages in many recent 
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| 
American novels (though they, too, are something to ponder i 
the light of Dr Comfort’s remarks), but of the hidden material i 
human life that so far has scarcely been treated in serious literatur 
Up till the present, in fact, the novelist has been entitled to igne 
that material not only in the carrying out but also in the con 
ception of his work. Is it not the case that if he felt compelle 
use such material (that is to say, bring it up from his experienc 
find language and image for it, conceive his characters and actio} 
in terms of it) the novels he would write would become vastl: 
different in kind as well as in texture? I may be prudish, ani 
progressive and timorous, but I feel that in fact the sexual c 
vention of the novel was just about right at the time of the bannin; 
of Ulysses! I cannot conceive any advantage to the artist of a co 
vention that forces him to tell us precisely what went on iti 
Casaubon’s bedroom or Jupien’s shop, or to add a bottom layer t 
Lord Jim. In a civilized society genitality surely cannot 
incorporated homogeneously with other material into a work o 
art. Indeed, it seems to me that there are grounds for thinking tha 
genitality and art are for us mutually exclusive: dreams usually 
end when their sexual content becomes too precise. 


London, SEZ Roy Fuller 


Riding to the The Innocents 


Tigris at Home 
Freya Stark’s horseback ex- Lord Kinross travels | 
ploration of the high Turkish America for the first time 
plateau, the mountainous with a witty and observant 
Hakkiari, down to the eye and a sympathetic 


river Tigris. [lustrated 


appreciation. 21s net. 
21s net. 


James Kemble looks 
at Napoleon with a 
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Dorothy Charques 
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of the Dissolution of 


jectures on the effect of health the monasteries on first-class 
on history. Illustrated 28s net. historical knowledge. 18s net. 
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immortal Nunnery 
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RONALD Knox by Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 30s.) 
IN THREE ToNGuES by Ronald Knox. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 


hen, not long before his death on August 24th, 1957, Ronald 
Knox expressed his approval of the suggestion that Mr Evelyn 
Waugh should write his biography, he could not have made a wiser 
decision. Though Mr Waugh is neither a practising theologian nor 
a professional scholar, and might for either of these reasons be 
thought unfitted to deal with a prominent apologist of the Roman 
Catholic Church, his other qualifications outweigh any possible 
defects. He knew and admired and loved Knox not as a confessor 
but as a friend; he enjoyed his jokes and his recreations, appreciated 
his command of a subtle and elegant English, moved and felt at ease 
in the same circle of well-situated Catholics who were usually con- 
verts. Above all Mr Waugh writes our language with a mastery 
in which he has few, if any, living equals. He combines precision 
With grace; ease and clarity with a rich variety of tones and 
rhythms; skilful insinuation and ironical under-statement with an 
ability to rise fully and freely to a high occasion. He differs from 
some academic practitioners of English in the respect which he 
pays to syntax and his avoidance of overworked phrases and 
colloquial vulgarities. Even his generous portion of prejudices adds 
colour and drama to his story, and we always know where we stand 
with him, though his more savage critics will be disappointed at 
his generous treatment of those members of the Church of England, 
whether High or Low, who pass through his pages. 

In his Preface Mr Waugh gives a brilliant sketch of Knox as his 
public saw him, but he goes on to say that ‘genius and sanctity do 
not thrive except by suffering’, and warns us that he intends to 
speak of Knox’s tribulations. He has skilfully composed his book so 
that we see Knox both from without and from within, through 
the appearance which he presented to the world and through his 
own hesitations and disappointments and defeats. What might 
otherwise have been the story of a highly gifted man who in the 
end found the full range of his talents gains greatly in depth and 
in power from the inner drama of his struggles and from the con- 
trast between the common view of him and what Mr Waugh reveals 
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of his private life. There have been those who, knowing Knox onl 
from his public manner, have thought him frivolous or narrow oct 
even hard-hearted. Mr Waugh dispels this view and presents « 
human being who may have found it hard to make his finae 
decisions but in the end made them; who had friends to whom h 
was deeply devoted and whose death, too often in war, left : 
enduring wound; who even in the jaunty frolics of the Society 0% 
SS Peter and Paul was an unrelenting moralist, true to a code 0 
behaviour which he inherited from his evangelical, episcopal father 
and to which he adhered faithfully to the end of his life. >| 

To those who do not share the religious faith of Knox and his 
biographer this book presents at least an absorbing account of 4 
human being, but we may doubt whether it will mean quite s 
much to them as Mr Waugh might wish. In ascribing sanctity tet 
Knox he speaks of what he knows, and we must take his word fon 
it, but he does not strain himself to make clear what he means bj 
it or even to illustrate it at all fully. No doubt the evidence for iti 
may be found in Knox’s religious works and still more in the 
memories of those who came under his spiritual guidance. But 
others, less intimately acquainted with him, may feel that betwee! 
them and Knox there is a veil which they cannot penetrate. Thisé 
is not because they do not know or do not care what sanctity is,, 
but because they are given very few opportunities of seeing it ati 
work in him. His inner struggles before he took the final step of being: 
received into the Roman Church are indeed moving in the strain! 
which they put on his loyalties and his affections no less than in} 
his natural hesitation to commit himself irrevocably, but other men} 
have passed through similar struggles and not been regarded as: 
saints. Compared with other priests of his faith, Knox in his public. 
utterances seems sometimes to lack charity and compassion, and. 
his sheltered, regular life denied him the splendours granted to more 
apostolic spirits. Even his sufferings look small in the scale of what 
other men in like positions have endured. No doubt his years at St 
Edmund’s Old Hall were drab and unfruitful, and the opposition 
in certain circles to his translation of the Bible may well have been 
a bitter disappointment when he had put so much of his best work 
into it. But Knox was transferred from St Edmund’s to a congenial 
post at Oxford, which left him with six months of every year to 
do what he liked in, and his translation was before long approved 
and welcomed with the warmth it deserved. In absorbing so unusual 
a convert the Roman Catholic hierarchy displayed far more insight 
and good nature than it had to either Newman or Hopkins. 

In the same way we must also take on trust Mr Waugh’s attribu- 
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tion of genius to Knox. He was an extremely gifted, versatile, and 
scholarly writer. He wrote English, Latin and Greek with equal ease, 
d nothing that he wrote is dull or feeble. Yet in the last analysis 
he was not truly creative. He excelled at parody and pastiche, and 
the little volume of his obiter scripta, collected by his friend Mr 
L. E. Eyres, shows how unusual his gift was. Even Let Dons Delight, 
which is a serious criticism of academic life, is hardly written in 
his own voice, and his version of the Bible remains, with all its 
ingenuity and eloquence, a translation. His most impressive and 
least popular book is God and the Atom. In it we can see how strong 
his moral convictions were and how deeply he felt the fallen state 
of man when he resorted to his latest and most ghastly means of 
destruction. In this Knox expressed something that meant a very 
great deal to him, and it is on this side of his nature that we should 
have liked to hear more. We cannot complain that Mr Waugh has 
mot attempted to combine literary criticism with biography, and 
we must take his book as it is—a remarkable work of letters which 
contains a living and touching portrait of an uncommon man, even 
if for many readers the central mysteries are still hidden. 

C. M. BOWRA 


CIDER WITH RosiE by Laurie Lee. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 
SORROWS, PASSIONS AND ALARMS by James Kirkup. (Collins. 14s.) 
THE DAWN Is My BROTHER by Richard Calvert Williamson. (Faber. 
15S.) 
Cider With Rosie, Mr Laurie Lee’s account of his Cotswold child- 
hood, is written throughout in the language of poetry. “The language 
of poetry’ needs some qualification. The prose of certain poets 
is deliberately non-poetic, the statements made in their prose and 
poetry being of quite different kinds. Others, among them Dylan 
Thomas and Lawrence Durrell, for example, write a prose that is 
recognizably the same language as their poems. A passage from any 
one of their prose books could be immediately identified by a 
reader of their verse. It is a question of how verbs and adjectives 
are idiosyncratically used to short-circuit or pressurize narrative 
rather than mere opaqueness or concentration of effect. 

Laurie Lee’s earliest poems, relying somewhat too exclusively on 
the suggestive power of images, occasionally tottered, storklike, 
as if short of verbs. The images, though, were always of high 
voltage, heady and violent, and anything he has since written, 
travel pieces and radio plays, as well as poetry, proceeds and makes 
its effect largely through imagery—an imagery almost exclusively 
of the senses. In Cider With Rosie, the range of imagery has been 
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both extended and controlled, and the rhythms developed, with 
out loss of freshness.or lyrical force. On the contrary, time afte 
time he achieves the finish of a Renoir: 7 
‘Her body was pale and milk-green on the grass, like a birch 
leaf lying in water, slightly curved like a leaf and veined ana 
glowing, lit faintly from within its flesh. This was not Jo noy 
but the revealed unknown, a labyrinth of naked stalks, stranger 
than flesh, smoother than candleskins, like something thrown 
down from the moon. Time passed, and the cool limbs never 

moved, neither towards me nor yet away; she just turned 4 

grass ring around her fingers and stared blindly away from my 

eyes. The sun fell slanting and struck the spear-tipped grass} 
laying tiger-stripes round her hollows, binding her body wit 
crimson bars, and moving slow colours across her.’ 

This kind of writing, if it is to succeed, must be clear, exact an 
genuine in feeling; any trace of the synthetic, or of looseness inf 
construction, and it falls apart at once. 

In fact, this book, as well as being an almanach of youth, is alsor 
a quirky and vivid portrait of a community, and it contains a score 
of character studies that all but get up from the page and scratchf 
themselves. The viewpoint throughout is a child’s, the end of whose 
adolescence coincides with the breaking up of family and villages 
life, ‘the girls were to marry: the Squire was dead; buses ran andf 
the towns were nearer’, and though it is a grown man re-entering: 
his childhood skin, again wet about the ears, sleep-ruffled andi 
dawn-cuffed, there is no distortion, neither of values or feeling. Iti 
is the country boy, innocent and worldly-wise, the toy of at 
matriarchal family, who looks out at the changing seasons, whot 
unravels the magic of girls, who gets sick and enters a world of! 
icy fevers, who, from his cottage lair, sniffs and snuffs his way’ 
through the exciting, sweet-smelling jungle of childhood. 

Cider With Rosie is sturdily sensuous, robust and comic; it is’ 
devoid of whimsy and rustic quaintness for its own sake, and! 
perhaps | should have conveyed these things about it first. A poet’s! 
book, a painter’s book, call it what you will, it nevertheless remains! 
that rare thing, a book written with and wholly out of love, of 
persons, of place, of period, but which is put together with a most 
meticulous craftiness and cunning. 

Sorrows, Passions and Alarms is also a poet’s book, but not in 
the same detectable sense. The period is a decade later than Mr Lee’s 
—the 30s, not 20s—and the place north-east urban, not south-west 
rural. An earlier volume, fulsomely praised by Lord David Cecil 
and Mr Raymond Mortimer, dealt—incredibly, it seems to me— 
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vith Mr Kirkup’s life up to the age of six. This second instalment, 
Overing twice as many years, takes in a house-moving and ‘Corky’ 
irkup’s schooldays in South Shields. Again, it successfully re-enters 
in atmosphere, recreates an environment, and resuscitates twenty- 
year-old impressions and feelings. Mr Kirkup, an only child, appears 
to have been as fortunate in his parents as was Laurie Lee in his 
Il-rigged, milk-skinned sisters, and he has engagingly rekindled 
he warmth and steadfastness of his childhood regard for them. 
_ The most notable things about this book are its profusion of dialect 
hrases, its domestic cosiness and barren exteriors, its memory of 
ivial details—the words of songs, the shapes of ornaments and 
weets, the smell of clothes. About essentials it is curiously un- 
evealing and inhibited, and though at the end the boy, as in Cider 
With Rosie, is writing his first poems, we learn little of the 
nerve-racking emotions and tentative, terrifying experiences of 
adolescence. Or of its passions and comedies. Mr Kirkup is faithful 
after his fashion to mood, but though he alleges that he suffered 
from hyper-aesthesia, his physical life seems curiously bloodless. 
His governessy addiction to inverted commas, the excessive use of 
such debilitating words as ‘little’ and ‘very’—my very own—often 
produces a childishness of tone, that seems at times bred from a 
union of A. A. Milne and Denton Welch. As a period piece tout 
simple, an evocation of time and town, Mr Kirkup’s book has 
certain merits: I cannot pretend, though, that I found it of great 
personal interest or more than mildly entertaining in any way. 
The Dawn is My Brother is something else altogether. Mr 
Williamson was brought up on a Norfolk farm, went to a Devon 
public school and subsequently served in the ranks of the RAF in 
Cyprus and the Middle East. He writes rather jumpily about each 
of these periods of his life, and it is really only when he is describing 
animals and the hunt for them that he comes truly alive. Some 
people judge places by their religious architecture, others by their 
eating houses, their museums or their low life. Mr Williamson’s 
test is how soon he can bring down a duck or get after a buzzard 
or swim with an otter. He suggests, without quite getting it across, 
the excitement of ‘trying to come to terms’, as he calls it, with teal 
on a salmon-pink morning, of stealing up on wildfowl and coypus 
on icy Norfolk marshes, or bagging badgers and educating fox- 
cubs. You get the feeling that these things are beautiful to him, 
just as are the guns and equipment that are part of it, but he hasn’t 
yet focused the images to bring it home to the reader. The writing 
is artless and, on occasion, clumsy, but in its enthusiastic Rupert 
Brooke-ish kind of way, engagingly honest. ALAN ROSS 
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A HERITAGE AND ITS History by I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 1 5a) 
ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS by Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon & Kee. 1 ss 


THE HuMBLER CREATION by Pamela Hansford Johnson. (. Macmillan 
16s.) 

THe HipInc PLace by Robert Shaw. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 
BROTHER CAIN by Simon Raven. (Anthony Blond. 15s.) | 
There are many ways in which I. Compton-Burnett is unique, but! 
possibly the most rare and remarkable aspect of her talent is thes 
consistency of its expression. A Heritage and its History is her 
sixteenth novel, and surveying her work as a whole one can see noe 
weak link in the chain of achievement; never once has she fallens 
below her own high standard. Many gifted novelists have ons 
occasion tried to force their talents into forms to which they ares 
essentially unsuited, and while such failures are finally seen to bes 
irrelevant to a writer’s value, they are depressing when they occur. 
These Miss Compton-Burnett has triumphantly avoided. She thusg 
inevitably runs the risk of appearing repetitious; and it is true thatt 
her novels are so alike in so many ways, certain mannerisms5 
remaining constant and certain themes continually recurring, that} 
the newcomer to her work might find difficulty in telling them 
apart. On the first page of her latest book, Walter Challoner says 
‘It is untrue that we cannot have too much of a good thing. I could 
not bear to be one among many.’ To which his brother replies. ‘T! 
don’t see anything to mind in it.’ If Miss Compton-Burnett had only’ 
written three or four novels, she might still enjoy the reputation | 
that she does today. But how her admirers would have longed for’ 
more! Surely Walter is wrong, and one cannot have too much of a) 
good thing; A Heritage and its History may be one among many, but 

it is just as good as if it stood alone. 

Miss Compton-Burnett has a deep understanding of egotism and 
the obsessions it gives rise to; it plays a large part within the politics 
of family life, and these she observes with uncanny precision. The 
new novel has one of those complex plots in which she specializes, 
reminiscent simultaneously of Sophocles and Sardou, and allowing 
her to treat such subjects as greed, incest, abuse of power in the 
manner of high comedy, without impairing the dignity of her 
themes. Many of her characters do wrong without being punished; 
often they are never found out, but if they are, they are usually 
able to survive the embarrassment of discovery. These great, 
articulate scenes of discovery, accusation, confession and justifica- 
tion are among the few glories of modern fiction: they are 
magnificently composed, each epigram giving birth to another which 
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contradicts, adjusts or develops the one before, and the eloquence 
of the speakers manages to conceal their motives from each other 
while unconsciously revealing them to the reader. In spite of their 
remote settings and frankly artificial plots, these novels are truer 
to life than almost any others being written today; for the artifice 
_is restricted to the plot (plots are artificial by definition) and 
| banished from the characterization. Miss Compton-Burnett has 
taken a good look at human nature and makes no attempt to dis- 
guise, romanticize or debase what she has seen. We know her 
characters as we know people in life; and, as with people in life, 
_ We recognize that there are some things about them we shall never 
know. 

_ Colin MaclInnes’s last two books, City of Spades and Absolute 
Beginners, are often written about as if they were documentary 
novels. I believe this to be a mistaken assumption, although it is 
easy to understand how it has been made. His themes—London’s 
~ coloured population in the first book, and in the second the self- 
conscious, newly rich world of the publicized teen-ager—are usually 
approached in a gingerly manner by novelists, as objects of well- 
meaning, ignorant concern on the one hand or as objects of clumsy 
and equally ignorant satire on the other. The Rock ’n’ Rolling youth, 
vaguely confused with the Teddy Boy, has become a stock 
supporting character in novels, films and plays: no responsible 
novelist before Mr MaclInnes had taken the trouble to find out what 
reality this dummy represents. Absolute Beginners is so evidently 
written in a serious spirit and with a certain amount of inside 
knowledge, that most reviewers have taken it as a sort of MacInnes 
Report, checked and counter-checked, with the imparting of 
accurate information as its major aim. Yet far from using a 
documentary approach, Mr MaclInnes has clearly given a highly 
imaginative, at times almost fantastic expression to his theme; the 
novel is a lyrical approximation to the truth. I do not mean to 
suggest that it contains inaccuracies; but if it did these would be 
incidental to the point of the book instead of being—as would be 
the case in a documentary novel —fatal to it. 

Absolute Beginners shares with City of Spades a picaresque 
design, suitable to the gaiety and optimism which permeate both 
books, but its method of narration differs in an important particular. 
In the earlier novel an Englishman, Montgomery Pew, was used as 
a foil to the African and West Indian characters: on the first page 
he stepped into this vital, almost hidden world existing beside his 
own and explored it adventurously throughout the book, falling 
under its charm and learning about it, only to step out of it on the 
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last page. The whole thing was rather like a fairy story, in whi 

a child draws on a.magic glove and lives for a time in a worl 
invisible to the unenchanted. Pew’s blundering mistakes also served 
as a convincing pretext for the imparting of information to the | 
reader; and his presence imposed a sense of proportion on the novel, | 
defining the society it described. Absolute Beginners, however, is 
written entirely from the point of view of a boy deeply implicated 
in the novel’s subject; the author has taken a flying leap into the 
heart of the ‘teen-age thing’, allowing himself no opportunity for 
withdrawal and comparative detachment. This results in a slight 
falsification: the narrator is just too good to be true, for not only 
does he have the charm, originality and insouciance of a symptom, 
but also the wit, wisdom and experience of the diagnosis. He is 
unnaturally conscious of, and articulate about, the distinctive 
wonder of the age he lives in; such an awareness seldom comes until 
later,. already tinged with nostalgia. Yet one of the paradoxical 
features of this teen-age era is the fact that it is self-conscious; it 
has been made so by disconcerted, pacifying adults. Mr MaclInnes, 
however, is not interested in this kind of commercialized self- 
consciousness; he would surely consider a teen-ager who consented 
to co-operate with those embarrassed attempts by the voters to 
harness teen-age energy to their own concerns (religion, politics, 
art) as a traitor to his own age-group; his heroes are free spirits, 
profoundly unconcerned with what their elders have done with 
the world, riding a happy bandwagon of prosperity and forming 
their own elegant rules of taste and conduct. It is, of course, a 
highly romantic view, but it is surely nearer the truth about young 
people in England today than that offered by any other work of 
the imagination; and as a work of the imagination the novel is 
consistently stimulating, surprising, amusing and beguiling. 

In The Humbler Creation Pamela Hansford Johnson once again 
demonstrates her formidable mastery over the technical difficulties 
presented by the conventional psychological novel. Her story is 
simple but her theme is large. The central character is a Church 
of England clergyman married to a woman who is beautiful and 
even endearing, but also demanding, unreasonable, irritating and 
sexually frigid. He falls in love, romantically and physically, with 
another woman; but he renounces this chance of happiness, because 
of his faith, because of his social responsibility as a clergyman, and 
because he believes it is wrong to make others unhappy. The novel is 
admirably organized: the unfolding of the plot is skilfully judged, the 
background (a parish in Earls Court) imaginatively and accurately 
established, the minor characters sharply and sympathetically 
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| observed. Yet I felt, as I did with The Last Resort, that an element is 
Jacking — the very element in pursuit of which Miss Hansford 
Johnson trains her intelligence and sharpens her intuition: the 
element of absolute truth which distinguishes the major novel of 
| this kind from the various degrees of minority. 
There is nothing false and nothing frivolous in Miss Hansford 
) Johnson’s writing; the lack is rather in the quality of her veracity 
_ and her seriousness. In this novel, two of the main characters are 
| hot entirely convincing. The figure of the clergyman is carefully 
composed, but he has something of the unreality often found in 
the heroes of books by women. There is a sense of strain about the 
| description of his frustrated passion; a male author, of course, could 
have taken this more for granted. Miss Hansford Johnson is too 
_honest to pretend to take anything for granted and therefore to 
shirk (as writers may easily do) unsure ground; but the boldness 
of her explicit approach is not always rewarded. Again, the woman 
» whom the clergyman loves is only partially real as a character; she 
seems to have been created by the demands of the situation. How- 
ever, many major novels have survived a certain insubstantiality 
about the ‘romantic leads’; and the wife is a full and complex 
creation. The flaw in the book is not limited to those portions where 
the author’s honesty of purpose and boldness of practice fail, but 
exists even beneath its most successful passages. In these, the writer’s 
knowledge of her characters, grasp of their difficulties, and power 
of giving these articulate expression, somehow combine to limit 
the implications of her story. The novel closes with a quotation from 
Foxe’s Book Of Martyrs; this should be a transcendent moment, but 
it seemed to me only just to escape bathos. I could not feel that 
Miss Hansford Johnson’s hero was a martyr of any deep sense. | 
had enjoyed reading about his moral dilemma, had believed in it 
and been moved by it; but it seemed of a social rather than a spiritual 
kind. I felt, in fact, that he had been unable to marry Alice because 
Miss Hansford Johnson had arranged it thus, by making him a 
clergyman and giving him a pathetic, vulnerable wife; that he was 
a martyr to the design of a good plot rather than to the great con- 
cepts of duty and belief. ; 

The Hiding Place is written with an assurance rare in a first novel: 
its manner is neither noticeably derivative nor defiantly new. Robert 
Shaw has thought of a good idea. Two airmen, dropped over 
Germany during the war, are hidden in a householder’s cellar. Their 
saviour become increasingly attached to them and turns, when peace 
comes, into their gaoler: he keeps them there, pretending that the 
war has not ended. When he falls ill, the two men emerge into the 
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"prosperous Germany of 1942, under the i impression that they are 
in an enemy country... . The idea is so good, in fact, that it might 
easily have detracted from the book’s quality, limiting its interest 
| to the twists of the plot and the irony of the situation. Anyone 
/ might have a good idea; many people might be able to make a book 
out of it. Only a gifted writer could develop it, as Mr Shaw does, 
so that his reader’s attention is held after the surprise has been 
sprung. This is done less by the promise of further surprises 
(though these are in store) than by the creation of individual 
| characters: the two captives and their captor are by this time real 
to us, and we want to know what is to become of them rather 
than of the plot to which they belong. Mr Shaw does not altogether 
escape anti-climax after his taut, ominous beginning; but he 
escapes it to a degree that promises well for his future as a novelist. 
Simon Raven’s remarkable gift for telling a story (so noticeable 
a feature of his first book, The Feathers of Death) militates in its 
~ successor against the extreme silliness of the story he has to tell. All 
the less attractive features of the earlier book are preserved in 
Brother Cain: the ingenuous snobbery, the sentimental sex, the 
embarrassing susceptibility to the glamour of a rather seedy sort 
of gracious living (‘smart’ regiments, wine, gambling); and to these 
have been added the clichés of an E. Phillips Oppenheim spy mystery. 
The Feathers of Death was unsophisticated Evelyn Waugh: Brother 
Cain is sophisticated Ian Fleming. The melodramatic plot, the 
mechanically interpolated erotic scenes, the ‘civilized’ conversa- 
tions and allusions, combine to give an indefinite, artificial 
impression; Mr Raven, himself, does not seem convinced. He can 
probably make a lot of money by writing this sort of book; but 
it would surely not have impaired his narrative gift if he had allowed 
more freedom of expression to his natural intelligence, or had at 
least kept his assumed silliness under firmer control. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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A somewhat enigmatic phrase in the blurb of Mrs Ridler’s new 
book tells us that these poems ‘bring to an end one period of her 
creative activity’. Certainly one would wish her talent a fresh 
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direction, for though this is her first collection since 1951 it reveals 
a decided poverty of theme—or, rather, approach. To put it 
ungallantly, the middle-aged poet, especially if she is a woman, 
Must usually suffer a restriction of experience in the realms of 
places and personal relations. Mrs Ridler learnt her art in the 
‘thirties and she has always grounded her poetry in the actual. In 
this book she makes the most she can of her garden and her holidays, 
but we feel that a life of habit can scarcely support the Words- 
worthian peripatetic meditation she often attempts, that she needs 
a less ‘truthful’ inspiration. Nor is this sense really satisfied by the 
‘fable . . . designed for broadcasting’ with which the book ends, for 
this piece, too, has not freed itself sufficiently from the burden of 
the commonplace. 

However, Mrs. Ridler is a religious poet, and one must admit 
that many of her poems transcend their material by the intensity 
of the reflections which it stimulates. Her domesticities, which 
“could easily be cloying or banal, are also taken to a fine pitch of 
feeling and observation. Indeed, she constantly makes us read with 
attention and admiration even though we may not be accepting her 
beliefs or approving of her premises. Every poem here has something 
to say, and usually says it with masterly accuracy. There is an 
occasional weak phrase (often an exclamation or invocation) but 
no superfluities or tricks or posturings. 

Quotation would not do justice to Mrs Ridler’s poetic thought but 
the following fairly illustrates her descriptive powers and the 
deceptively easy speaking tones of her verse: 

Rose of the rocks that loves the mountain dryness 

Grows here as tall as a garden rose, 

Tiny broom creeps in the grass with many strange-flowered orchis, 

And here, on the dry-sweet mountain plain 

Is set the shrine. 

Ilex encircle it, their plated leaves 

Like armour greaves, 

And the cool bead curtains of the olives 

Are hung against the hot blue sky. 

Mr Kunitz’s book won the Pulitzer Prize last year and the blurb 
also tells of the many other awards conferred on this poet in the 
past. One is not surprised, for Mr Kunitz’s verse has an exciting air: 

Let me proclaim it— human be my lot! — 
How from my pit of green horse-bones 
I turn, in a wilderness of sweat... 


The old gods, shaggy with grey lichen... 
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The ape, the serpent, and the fox I find 
Shut with my soul in fortune’s writhing sack... 
__ All these may be found in the first few pages of this volume. But 
_ Ido not think Mr Kunitz ever, anywhere, quite justifies this often 
_ grandiose, often strange, language. His characteristic poem does not 
/ come to a human or social conclusion, it does not speak to the 
reader. Of course, it is a great gift to subsume all one’s struggle 
_ with language and experience in a perfectly expressive form, and 
_ we cannot hope to discover in Mr Kunitz a poet like Yeats. All 
_ the same, he never convinces us that he has a narrative to match 
_ up in any way to his vocabulary: in other words, there is a strong 
element of the contrived, the over-ambitious, in his work, and from 
this, I think, springs its difficulty. And when one does discover 
precisely what he is at, one often discovers at the same time a 
banality, particularly of conclusion or message: 
a If all our perishable stuff — 
Be nourished to its rot, we clean 
Our trunk of death, and in our tough 
And final growth are evergreen. 

There is much in this book of what may be called standard neo- 
metaphysical poetry, e.g. “The brain constructs its systems to 
enclose/The steady paradox of thought and sense’, and it would 
have been interesting and illuminating to have been able to find 
out whether this was something Mr Kunitz had grown out of or 
was bogged down in. However, the book is not arranged chrono- 
logically and it is not easy to envisage the course of his development. 
There is a good deal to enjoy in this poetry, particularly (as I have 
implied) in isolated passages, and we should perhaps have found 
it easier to accept had it come to us with less réclame. 

I thought Mr Brown a rather puzzling poet. Certainly he has 
technical skill and unusual conception but these powers too seldom 
produce the right effect. Is he a young poet whose failure quite to 
ring the bell may be excused, or a mature poet who is evidently 
never going to ring it? It seems to me asinine that his publishers 
confine the information on the jacket to the two unilluminating 
facts that Mr Brown is from the Orkneys and that his work was 
praised by Edwin Muir. 

Much of the book is about drowning and the sea, and the people 
and scenes of the Isles, but its last section is mainly legendary and 
Christian, though still using the properties of the earlier part. There 
are many lines which show the author’s sharp sense of character 
and place; and also his talent for using evocative words without 


turgidity or windiness: 
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These were the sounds that dinned upon his ear— 
The spider’s fatal purring, and the grey 
Trumpeting of old mammoths locked in ice. 
The poem which begins thus, called ‘Dream of Winter’, continues 
_ with further powerful and symbolical passages (e.g. ‘A penetential 
. wail/For the blue lobster and the yellow cornstalk/And the hooded 
victim’) and ends: 


Spring on the hill 
With lamb and tractor, lovers and burning heather. 
Byres stood open. The wind’s blue fingers laid 
A migrant on the rock. 

This last is beautifully done, but it seems to belong to another 
poem altogether and, as in so many of these pieces, the parts fail 
to combine, and the moral, the myth, disintegrates. Only in some 
specifically Christian instances does one feel that language and 
purpose have been properly married, and here too great burden is 
~ laid on religion to convince the unbeliever. 

New Poets 1959 consists of three first books of poetry bound in 
one pair of covers, and though, no doubt, this is a useful way of 
killing birds, it is attended by serious disadvantages. Edwin Muir 
chose the poets, and he explains in his brief preface that he did 
so from a large number of applicants and he rejected poetry 
attempting the ‘unexpected in the expected way . . . though it is 
recognized as being in a contemporary mode’. I do not know that 
I understand these words, but if they mean that there is some 
timeless and valuable way of writing poetry or that the charac- 
teristic poetry of a particular time is valueless, then it was 
unfortunate that Muir was entrusted with the editorship of this 
volume, which, it seems to me, should have set out to include 
precisely those young poets fascinated by their times and trying 
to find a language in which to express them. Of the three poets 
here only Mr Christopher Levenson goes any way to qualify under 
that condition. He is a young poet of Quaker background who has 
been engaged in relief work in Europe. These preoccupations appear 
in his poetry, which consequently has a social and moral concern 
akin to that of the thirties. Compared with many of his contem- 
poraries, therefore, he has a more satisfactory focus and purpose 
and a greater range of experience, but at the moment his verse 
lacks rhythm and his images and epithets are sometimes weary: 

The sea prowls in cold anger. Strung on the wind 

Like whips, the waves pour scorn on the grey headland, 

Whittling the cliff away; while in the steep village behind 

The hill old men with storm-set faces drag a lean haul to land, 
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Explosive spray blasted the rocks and blindly 

The breakers carved swift furrows in the sand. 

There are too many passages as dull as this, though at his best 
Mr Levenson is capable of sound observation and a quite profound 
insight into questions of politics and conduct. 

The other two poets in the book are, perhaps—from this angle 


_ —less interesting. Mr Iain Crichton Smith tends to use too many 


adjectives and adverbs but he is always technically in control and 
is capable of writing poems which make precisely their intended 
effect. What he lacks here is that contemporaneity which Edwin 


| Muir appeared to despise. ‘I speak of the grace that musicks us/into 


accurate element till we/go gowned at length in exact propriety’, 


_ writes Mr Smith in the not altogether unimpressive sonnet sequence 


with which he ends his poems. That awful verb ‘musicks’ and 
the essential meaningless of the sentence is just what a young poet 
conscious of speaking to other men in his age avoids. Miss Karen 
Gerson is a poet of formidable feminine sensibility who at her best 
writes neat poetry of well-expressed and serious feeling and at her 
worst is like this: 

I dream my life in a fist of words: 

I cast their sequence in my bones. 

In vain I fight the gelding blight, 

The iron sears my soul to stone. 

Mrs Vaughan Williams’s book consists of selections from her 
four earlier works (published under the name of Ursula Wood) 
with a final section of hitherto uncollected poems. This more recent 
verse seems to me to be a considerable improvement on the old— 
more concrete, of greater range, and embodying with considerable 
tact a strong and touching emotion. Mrs Vaughan Williams is 
certainly not, in Muir’s phrase, attempting the expected in an 
unexpected way: her means are ‘traditional’, by which word, alas, 
one indicates the kind of poetry which stops firmly short of all 
it considers to be ‘unpoetic’. But her language and syntax are by 
no means archaic, her art is modest before the tasks it attempts 
to carry out, and this volume will undoubtedly give pleasure to 
many. me 

Mr Graves’s Collected Poems 1959 is yet another of his legacies 
to textual critics. It is really a monster ‘Selected Poems’, for as 
the poet points out in his foreword it is not much larger than 
Collected Poems 1926. He promises that ‘no silver spoons have 
been thrown out with the refuse’, but that statement will disarm 
none of his admirers, and though the present book must be on all 
shelves it is quite positively not a substitute for what has gone 
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before. When Mr Graves’s real ‘Collected Poems’ appears it will 
‘surely be seen to be a massive lyrical opus to which Hardy’s pro- 
vides the only parallel I can think of: in the case of both poets 
_ selection is unthinkable, not only because one wants the warts as 
§ well as the beauty spots, but also because one man’s idea of what 
is best is usually so vastly different from another’s. 

ROY FULLER 


_ THE CONSECRATED URN by Bernard Blackstone. (Longmans. 45s.) 


ON THE Poetry oF Keats by E. C. Pettett. (Cambridge University 
Press; 365.) 


THE STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENTS OF KEATS by Walter Jackson Bate. 
(Routledge. 23s.) 

JOHN KEATs: A REASSESSMENT edited by Kenneth Muir. (Liverpool 
University Press. Zos.) 


Mr Fred Edgecumbe, the late remarkable Curator of the Keats 
House, Hampstead, once said, half-seriously, in conversation with 
a friend, that he had a fancy that each student and lover of Keats 
who visited the House represented one of Keats’s friends. ‘And if 
he is going to write about Keats, I sometimes suggest that his line 
of approach should be through the friend he represents.’ It is an 
original theory, and of course the question of a writer’s approach 
to his subject is an important one, but it would be a little difficult 
to identify any of Keats’s friends with the writers of the four latest 
books of criticism of his work. ‘This study is twofold in its purpose;’ 
writes Mr W. J. Bate of his own book, ‘it seeks to give a precise 
description of the unfolding and development of a great poet’s 
stylistic craftsmanship, and it also attempts to ally this technical 
progression with its changing bents of mind which give it rise and 
direction.’ Professor Blackstone is more personal: ‘The oddity of 
my own treatment lies in the botanico-physiologico-cosmogonical 
slant on which I approach, very tentatively, my subject.’ (One 
may be forgiven for catching an echo of Polonius.) The bulk of 
Keats’s poetry, according to Mr Pettett, ‘including what he wrote in 
1819, is predominantly an expression of two activities— of luxury, 
or an intense, richly varied, and sometimes deliberately cultivated 
relish of sensuous experience, and of a “fancy” that is most com- 
monly stimulated by what Leavis has called “warm imaginings 
of an ideal life’”.’ And Professor Kenneth Muir, leading his admirable 
team of experts from the English Department of Liverpool Uni- 
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versity, writes in his preface to the symposium he has edited: ‘The 
world of beauty seized on or created by the imagination clashes 
with the tragic world of reality. Keats had too much integrity to 
turn away from the actual world, and nearly all his greatest poetry 
Is an imaginative expression of this conflict.’ 
._ Professor Blackstone’s development of his theme is lively, 
interesting and idiosyncratic. He starts, with enormous enthusiasm, 
_ by asserting that the scientific poetry of Erasmus Darwin, with its 
| preoccupation with the growth and decay of matter, especially 
plant life, strongly influenced Keats’s work. He even goes so far 
as to say that Erasmus Darwin is ‘the best introduction to Keats’. 
It appears that we are going to be given a treatise on this subject, 
but quite suddenly Erasmus Darwin vanishes for most of the book, 
to reappear much later in a rather perfunctory way. (The fact 
_ that Professor Blackstone himself recognizes this hardly explains 
its) Very few readers will regret the absence of Erasmus Darwin, 
_ but many may ask why Professor Blackstone considers that Keats, a 
poet, a Romantic, and a man of ‘trembling, delicate and snail-horn 
perception of beauty’ needed to go to an inferior poet to learn 
the rhythms of natural life. Professor Blackstone is right in speaking 
of the ‘oddity’ of his treatment; his book has many valuable things 
in it—his penetrating analysis of ‘The Eve of St Agnes’, his pursuit 
of the Urn image with its womb and tomb symbolism, linking up 
with the theme of growth, fruition, decay; his skilful analogies 
with plant life; his gusto in writing which makes his book so read- 
able. But one is constantly brought up short by fantastic statements, 
such as his regret that Keats wrote the Odes (“They are marred by 
technical and emotional imperfections’), instead of ‘sleeping his 
winter out undisturbed by love, ambition or poetry’; and his 
comment ‘We tend to soft pedal what Keats tells us about Shakes- 
peare “The Presidor”, but the link was serious for Keats’—surely 
the relationship between the two has been the subject of much 
detailed study as well as of the fullest investigation in Mr Middleton 
Murry’s invaluable Keats and Shakespeare? 

Both Professor Blackstone and Mr Pettett concentrate a great deal 
of attention on ‘Endymion’, and this is certainly worth while as 
it has not always been examined as seriously as it deserves. Their 
approaches and conclusions are quite different: ‘The extensive 
study of “Endymion”,’ writes Mr Pettett, ‘I would justify on 
several grounds: that this poem, the great divide between the early 
and later Keats, is more deserving of the attention—and to some 
extent of praise—than many past critics have believed; that it has 
been much used as a base by a number of recent critics who wish 
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‘to represent the Keats of the 1819 poems as a deeply metaphysic : 
writer: and that I have:attempted both to demolish an interpretation 
of it that has been widely current for the past fifty years and to 
suggest an alternative way of reading it.’ Professor Blackstone, how- 
ever, sticks firmly to the ‘demolished’ base. ‘The setting of the 
action within a selva oscura together with mention (Book 1.76) of 
the wolf and the leopard (two of the three beasts encountered by 
Dante at the beginning of his adventures) help to establish the 
pilgrimage pattern of the poem. This will not concern us in our 
present inquiry, except in so far as the pilgrimage pattern . . . is 
penetrated with ideas of growth, fruition, metamorphosis and re- 
birth. The pilgrimage of “Endymion” is basically of this kind; it is 
a progress through the elementals, and its purpose is transformation. 
The poem, then, is metaphysical, but Keats has not mastered his 
metaphysics.’ (Keats, go to the bottom of the class!) 

The ordinary reader, bewildered by these divergent opinions 
of experts, will probably agree with Miss Clarisse Godfrey of the 
Liverpool Symposium when she remarks, in her essay on 
‘Endymion’, that ‘the critic often seems to reveal as much of him- 
self and of his modes of thought, as he does of Keats in what he 
sees there’. 

Both Professor Blackstone and Mr Pettett are much concerned 
(and necessarily) with the erotic strain in Keats’s poetry and its 
expression in his relationship with Fanny Brawne (well summed 
up by Mr Pettett, who is the surer of his ground here, on p. 207 
of his book). But why are even the best academic commentator: 
so often slightly patronizing in their attitude to Keats’s love? 

Mr W. J. Bate is not much occupied with metaphysics o1 
eroticism. He is a specialist, a technician in language, and his book 
is all but inaccessible to the lay reader; indeed there are moment: 
when the diagrams, the phonetics, the dry detail of his analysi: 
make us feel with despair that poetry is being reduced to ar 
algebraic formula. Does it really contribute to our understandin; 
of Keats to know that ‘the medial full stops appear most frequently 
after the fourth and sixth syllables in “Hyperion”: 62.2% of it: 
medial full stops are placed thus, whereas only 50% have thi 
position in the re-cast . . .’? Yet Mr Bate recognizes and state 
categorically that Keats is ‘a great poet’, about which Mr Pettet 
seems far more doubtful, and it is only fair to add that his work 
which is sponsored by several learned societies, evidently has it 
value for the specialist, as it is quoted by Mr David I. Masso. 
of Liverpool University in his—also extremely arcane—‘Study o 
the Phonetic Patterning of Keats’s Poetry’. 
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_ I have left John Keats: A Reassessment to the last because it is 
In itself a kind of summing up (though it is more than that), but 


in many ways it is the most valuable book of the four —certainly 
the one to be put first into the hands of a student. In an atmos- 


phere of objective calm that comes from deep knowledge of their 


subject, the experts from Liverpool discuss their views on Keats, 
criticizing and appraising the views of other experts. Nearly all 
the essays are very good, especially those by Mrs Miriam Allott, 
the late Arnold Davenport and the editor, Professor Kenneth Muir 


| himself. 


Keats has only been the subject of serious criticism for the last 
fifty years, as Mr Pettett points out, and yet what accretions of 
criticism have collected round him! They are inevitable: they are 
often fascinating. Was he influenced by Shakespeare or by Erasmus 
Darwin? (Incidentally it is time for a fresh study of the effect 


~of Spenser on Keats—a thesis for a student at Liverpool?) Did 


he agonize over Fanny Brawne because of a fixation on his mother, 
or was she, as Sir Sidney Colvin believed, ‘wanting in the woman’s 
finer genius of tact and tenderness’? Is ‘Endymion’ an attempt 
at a profound metaphysical poem, or a scientific and botanical 
treatise? Is the ‘consecrated urn’ a womb symbol, or is it related 
to that small black jar, significant of the presence of death, which, 
as Demetrios Capetanakis has pointed out, haunts the work of the 
Greek painter Ghika? 

Sometimes, for all its value, too much criticism can seem like 
the poisoned diadem and robe that Medea sent to her successful 
rival—and in a sense all poets are the successful rivals of critics. 
There is another aspect of Keats we should remember among all 
these complications, which can be expressed in Mr Richard Capell’s 
moving words on Franz Schubert, the other great Romantic with 
whom Keats has so much in common: ‘His transparent art miracu- 
lously preserves the image of his beautiful and unconscious youth. 


He died and will never grow old.’ 
BARBARA COOPER 
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Marcel Proust by Richard H. 
Barker (Jocelyn Brooke) 

Marcel Proust: A Biography by 
George D. Painter (Jocelyn 
Brooke) 

A Matter of Life and Death by 
Anne Ridler (Roy Fuller) 
Memento Mori by Muriel Spark 

(Anthony Quinton) 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter 
by Simone de _ Beauvoir 
(Sonia Pitt-Rivers) 

Men of Letters by Michel de 
Saint-Pierre (Brian Glanville) 

The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot 
by Angus Wilson (Francis 
Wyndham) 

Miguel Street by V. S. Naipaul 
(Francis Wyndham) 

The Misanthrope by Moliére 
(Roy Fuller) 
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Mistress to an Age by J. 


Christopher Herold (Jean 
Stewart) . 
Modern Verse in English. 


Edited by David Cecil and 
Allen Tate (Roy Fuller) 


N.R.F. Writings from _ the 
‘Nouvelle Révue Frangaise’ 
(Jean Stewart) 

Nabokov’s Dozen by Vladimir 
Nabokoy (Francis Wynd- 
ham) 

The Neon Halo by Jean-Louis 
Curtis (Idris Parry) 

A Net for Venus by David 
Garnett (Anthony Quinton) 
Never a Closing Door by John 
Cantwell (Lettice Cooper) 
New Poems 1958: PEN An- 

thology (Jenny Joseph) 

New Poems 1959. Edited by 
Edwin Muir (Roy Fuller) 

The Next Word by Thomas 
Blackburn (Roy Fuller) 

Nicholas Crabbe by Frederick 
Rolfe (Jocelyn Brooke) 


‘The Observer’ Plays (Charles 
Osborne) 

The Odyssey by Nikos Kazant- 
zakis (Rex Warner) 

On the Poetry of Keats by E. C. 
Pettett (Barbara Cooper) 
Out of the World and Back by 

Andrew Young (Roy Fuller) 
The Outlaws on Parnassus by 
Margaret Kennedy (R. A. 
Scott-James) 
The Oxford Book of Irish Verse 
(Monk Gibbon) 


Paradise Lost and More by Con- 
stantine FitzGibbon (Fran- 
cis Wyndham) 

Picnic at Porokorro by Hugo 


Charteris (Francis Wynd- 
ham) 
The Pledge by Friedrich 


Diirrenmatt (Francis Wynd- 
ham) 
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Poetry and Morality by Vincent 
Buckley (Kenneth Muir) 

Possible Laughter by James 
Michie (Roy Fuller) 

Promises by Robert Penn War- 
ren (Roy Fuller) 


The Rack by A. E. Ellis (Fran- 
cis Wyndham) 

Ronald Knox by _ Evelyn 
Waugh (C. M. Bowra) 

The Ruined Boys by Roy Fuller 
(Francis Wyndham) 


Saint - Simon at _ Versailles 
(Margaret Lane) 

Second Thoughts by Michel 
Butor (Francis Wyndham) 
The Secret of Luca by Ignazio 
Silone (Francis Wyndham) 
The Seed by Pierre Gascar 

(Francis Wyndham) 

Selected Poems 1928-1958 by 
Stanley Kunitz (Roy Fuller) 

Selection by A. S. J. Tessimond 
(Roy Fuller) 

A Sense of the World by Eliza- 
beth Jennings (John Hollo- 
way) 

The Shakespearian Ethic by 
John Vyvyan (Terence 
Spencer) 

The Shaping Vision of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins by Alan 
Heuser (Elizabeth Jennings) 

Silence and Music by Ursula 
Vaughan Williams (Roy 
Fuller) 

The Skinner by Jay Gilbert 
(Lettice Cooper) 

The Sleepwalkers by Arthur 
Koestler (Colin Wilson) 

The Slide Area by Gavin Lam- 
bert (Francis Wyndham) 
Sorrows, Passions and Alarms 
by James Kirkup (Alan 

Ross) 

Special Friendships by Roger 
Peyrefitte (Idris Parry) 

The Square by Marguerite 
Duras (Francis Wyndham) 
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tories, Talks, Essays, Poems, 
| Studies in History by Robert 
_ Graves (James Michie) 

[he Stylistic Deveiopment of 
Keats by Walter Jackson 
_ Bate (Barbara Cooper) 

The Swing by Vera Cacciatore 
- (Brian Glanville) 

4 


| Taste of Honey by Shelagh 

Delaney (Charles Osborne) 

The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht 

by John Willett (John 
Whiting) 

Théophile Gautier by Joanne 
Richardson (Rayner Heppen- 

_ Stall) 

Third Day Lucky by Robin 

_ Skelton (Roy Fuller) 

A Thirsty Evil by Gore Vidal 

* (Anthony Quinton) 

Three Plays by John Mortimer 

- (Charles Osborne) 

To Sir, With Love. by E. R. 
Braithwaite (Elizabeth Jen- 
nings) 

A Toy Epic by Emyr Humph- 
reys (Francis Wyndham) 

A Travelling Woman by John 
Wain (Idris Parry) 

Turgenev’s Literary Remini- 

scences and Autobiographi- 

cal Fragments (Margaret 

Lane) 
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Turn Again Tiger by Samuel 
Selvon (Francis Wyndham) 
Two Plays and a Preface by 


Nigel Dennis (Norman 
Marshall) 

The Unique Sensation by 
Alexander Baird (Idris 
Parry) 


The Unspeakable Skipton by 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 
(Jocelyn Brooke) 

The Use of Imagination by 


William Walsh (Kenneth 
Muir) 
Verlaine by Lawrence and 


Elizabeth Hanson (Rayner 
Heppenstall) 

Victoria at Night by Uli Beigel 
(Francis Wyndham) 

Vision and Rhetoric by G. S. 
Fraser (Thom Gunn) 

The Voyeur by Alain Robbe- 
Grillet (Francis Wyndham) 


Waiting for the Sky to Fall by 
Kenneth Martin (Francis 
Wyndham) 


The Young Rebel in American 
Literature. Edited by Carl 
Bode (Roy Fuller) 
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INSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME-UNI 


Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W.7 
Tel.: KENsington 6211 


What the French Institute in 


London Offers to its Members 
from 3rd December to 11th December 


Conférences: 
Le Jeudi, 3 décembre, 4 8h.15 p.m. 
MONSIEUR FRANCOIS WALTER, Conseiller-Maitre a la Cour des Comptes, 
ancien Directeur Economique de 1’O.E.C.E., sur: 
“De l’Encombrement”’ (The Economics of Overcrowding) 
(d’entente avec l’Institut de Science Economique Appliquée) 


Le Mardi, 8 décembre, a 8h.15 p.m. 
Le REVEREND PERE JEAN MARIE CHARLES-ROUX, SUI: 
“Providence, diplomatie et le monde d’aujourd’hui”’ 


Concerts 
Le Vendredi, 11 décembre, a 6h. p.m. 

Recital de la pianiste JANINE DACOSTA, Premier Grand Prix du Concours 
International de Genéve, et Premier Prix du Concours International 
Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud (1951) 

Au programme: Partita I de J. S. Bach, Sonate en mi bémol majeur 
(Op. 81a) de Beethoven, Valses de Brahms, Ibéria I d’Albeniz, 
Troisiéme Sonate de Prokofieff 


Films: 
Le Mercredi, 9 décembre, a 8h.15 p.m. 
“André Malraux’’, réalisé par Leonard Keigel 
“La Grande Illusion’, de Jean Renoir, avec Pierre Fresnay, Jean 
Gabin et Eric von Stroheim 


French Conversation Circle, every Monday from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Lending Library (40,000 volumes) 
Full Membership £4 4 0 
Special conditions for schools and groups 
Admission free to all students for lectures and concerts only 
Please ask for our brochure Public Relations Department 
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W. A. TILDEN noticed that when isoprene, a clear oily 
liquid obtained from acetylene, is allowed to stand for a long time, it 
turns into a rubber-like substance. This observation was the key to the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, and has become of immense 
commercial value. Yet at the time—and for many years afterwards—it 
remained simply a chemical curiosity, owing to the low price of natural 
rubber. Among his contemporaries, Tilden’s reputation rested on his 
work with the alkaloids. These substances of plant origin include 
cocaine, brucine, morphine and strychnine, and have great importance 
in medicine. Our knowledge of them is largely due to Tilden. 

Born in London in 1842, Tilden served an apprenticeship to a 
pharmacist. When qualified, he became the demonstrator at the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s School, a post he held until appointed 
Senior Chemistry Master at Clifton College, Bristol. In 1880 he 
moved to Birmingham, and in 1894 was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal College of Science, London, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1919. He died in 1926 at the age of 
eighty-four. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 


